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Boston’s  Irish  get 
a  taste  of  pride 

Gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual  Irish  Americans  win  right  to  march  in  St.  Pat  s  parade,  confront  hatied 
and  violence  as  well  as  support  in  South  Boston 


By  Dawn  Schmitz 

BOSTON — A  group  of  25  gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual  Irish- Americans  were 
threatened,  harassed,  subjected  to  epithets  and  pelted  with  stink  bombs  and 
other  small  objects  along  a  five-mile  route  as  they  marched  in  Boston’s  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  Parade  March  15.  The  group,  which  filed  a  suit  against  parade 
organizers  to  gain  the  right  to  march,  also  brought  cheers  and  affirmation  from 
pockets  of  parade  spectators  and  a  loyal  contingent  of  supporters  who  braved 
the  chaos  to  follow  the  group  along  the  entire  parade  route. 

Members  of  The  Irish- American  Gay,  Lesbian  and  Bisexual  Group  of  Boston 
(GLIB)  said  they  considered  their  participation  in  the  parade — the  first  time  an 
openly-gay  contingent  has  marched  in  the  parade’s  91-year  history — a  success, 
despite  the  torrent  of  abuse  they  faced.  “There  were  supportive  queers  follow¬ 
ing  us,  making  their  way  through  a  throng  of  hatemongers,”  said  Ren  lender, 
one  of  the  marchers.  “We  had  a  lot  of  straight  support,  too,”  she  noted. 

lender  said  she  was  surprised,  however,  at  the  overwhelming  amount  of  ani¬ 
mosity  aimed  at  the  group.  “I  was  very  disappointed  that  people  acted  like  such 
pigs,”  she  said.  During  times  when  the  parade  would  come  to  a  standstill, 
lender  added,  the  anti-gay  onlookers  would  get  so  noisy  and  animated  that 
“there  were  times  when  I  thought  a  riot  was  going  to  start. 


assault  against  a  GLIB  member  was  a  punch  in  the  arm  by  an  assailant  who 
broke  through  the  police  line. 

“He  was  gonna  kill  me.  He  could  have,”  said  Brian  Callahan,  the  man  who 
was  punched.  Referring  to  training  the  group  had  undergone  earlier,  he  said,  I 
did  what  they  told  me  and  just  stood  there.  The  police  were  on  him  like  that.” 
Many  of  the  marchers  thanked  the  police  for  their  efforts,  specifically  naming 
Lt.  William  lohnston,  head  of  the  Community  Disorders  Unit,  and  Robert 
lohnson,  police  liaison  to  the  gay  and  lesbian  community,  who  marched  with 
the  group. 

Although  the  man  who  hit  Callahan  was  not  arrested,  a  teenager  who  assault¬ 
ed  a  pro-gay  parade  spectator  was  taken  into  custody.  Police  reported  that  three 
people  were  arrested  for  incidents  related  to  the  furor  over  GLIB’s  participa¬ 
tion.  A  total  of  seven  were  arrested  for  various  offenses  during  parade  as  a 
whole. 

Documenting  the  anti-gay  incidents  will  be  a  guessing  game,  said  Robert 
Weinerman,  victim  advocate  for  the  Fenway  Community  Health  Center  s 
Victim  Recovery  Project.  He  estimated  that  more  than  2000  incidents  occurred 
along  the  parade  route,  mostly  consisting  of  verbal  harassment  and  objects 
thrown. 


Group  harassed  ..  „ 

The  GLIB  contingent  was  escorted  by  several  plainclothed  police  officers, 

two  dozen  police  on  motorcycles  and  a  police  van.  An  eerie  atmosphere  was 
created  by  the  combination  of  police  sirens,  motorcycle  exhaust,  smoke  bombs, 
firecrackers  and  the  din  of  the  crowd. 

Although  the  group  was  pelted  with  objects  as  heavy  as  full  beer  cans  and  a 
bottle _ which  fell  to  the  ground  ahead  of  the  marchers  the  most  serious 


Supporters  In  crowd 

Groups  of  spectators  objecting  to  GLIB’s  inclusion  in  the  parade  alternated 
with  clusters  of  supporters.  Often,  a  group  of  people  booing,  hissing,  turning 
their  backs,  making  obscene  gestures  or  yelling  such  anti-gay  epithets  as  God 
said  to  kill  the  fags”  could  be  seen  standing  next  to  a  group  giving  the  thumbs 
up  signal  and  shouting,  “Good  for  you.”  It  was  not  unusual  for  two  people 
apparently  attending  the  parade  together  to  have  opposite  reactions  to  the 
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Quotes  of  the 
week 

“Lesbians  have  been  the  rudest  to  me  on 
the  road.  They  think  I  owe  them  something. 
They  want  me  to  go  out  to  a  club  with  them, 
but  I  don’t  like  clubs,  gay  or  straight...  I’ve 
been  to  lesbian  and  gay  conferences.  I’ve 
worn  a  pink  triangle.  Where  did  it  get  me?  I 
admire  gay  activists,  but  I’m  an  artist” 

— k.d.  long,  whose  new  album,  Ingenue, 
was  released  March  17,  in  an  interview  with 
London’s  Capital  Gay. 

“I’d  pay  $7  just  to  watch  him  walk  down 
the  street." 

— Teen  heart-throb  Luke  Perry  gushing 
over  Nick  Nolle  after  his  selection  by  People 
magazine  as  " Sexiest  Man  Alive"  for  1992, 
as  reported  in  the  Boston  Globe  March  7. 

“[AZT]  delays  disease  progression,  but 
potential  impact  on  survival  is  still 
unknown." 

— The  Burroughs  Wellcome  Company,  in 
a  press  release  celebrating  their  fifth 
anniversary  (March  17, 1992)  of  profiteer¬ 
ing  off  people  with  AIDS  through  their 
monopoly  on  the  AIDS  drug  therapy  market. 
Burroughs  Wellcome  grossed  $1  billion 
worldwide,  and  $627  million  in  the  U.S. 
from  AZT  sales  over  the  past  five  years. 

Texas  sodomy  law 
overturned 

AUSTIN — A  Texas  court  of  appeals  ruled 
March  1 1  that  the  state’s  sodomy  law  is 
unconstitutional.  The  three-judge  panel 
upheld  a  lower  court  decision  handed  down 
in  1 990  in  the  case  Morales  et  al.  v.  the  State 
of  Texas,  reports  The  Weekly  News,  a  gay 
and  lesbian  paper. 

The  appeals  court  rejected  the  state’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  1976  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  in  Bowers  v.  Hardwick — which  upheld 
Georgia’s  sodomy  statute —  prevented  con¬ 
stitutional  attacks  on  state  laws  prohibiting 
homosexual  sex.  The  court  found  that 
Texas’s  constitution  contains  greater  rights 
than  those  found  in  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

A  spokesperson  for  Texas  Attorney 
General  Dan  Morales  said  Morales  will 
appeal  the  case  to  the  Texas  Supreme  Court, 
according  to  the  New  York  Times. 

—Dawn  Schmitz 

Queer  students 
target  Bush 

WASHINGTON — Students  from  across 
the  country  sent  postcards,  protested  at  Pres. 
Bush’s  campaign  headquarters  and  lobbied 
their  members  of  Congress  here  March  9  for 
the  second  annual  national  lesbian,  gay  and 
bisexual  student  day  of  action. 

Approximately  50  students  delivered  to 
Bush’s  campaign  director  close  to  4000  post¬ 
cards  from  100  campuses  in  over  30  states — 
with  highest  participation  in  the  Southeast 
and  Southern  Central  states — urging  Bush  to 
rescind  the  ROTC  and  military  bans  on  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men.  The  students  came  from 
the  U.S.  Student  Association  (USSA),  which 
represents  four  million  students  nationwide. 

Another  400  student  government  leaders 
lobbied  Congress  March  9  urging  them  to 
support  the  federal  gay  and  lesbian  civil 
rights  bill  and  rescind  ROTC’s  and  the  mili¬ 
tary’s  anti-gay  ban. 

“Today  Bush  has  heard  from  the  nation's 
lesbian,  gay  and  bisexual  students,"  said 
Glenn  Magpantay,  the  co-chair  of  the  les¬ 
bian,  gay  and  bisexual  student  caucus  of  the 
USSA. 

— Carrie  Wofford 

Levi-Strauss  co. 
gives  health  rights 

SAN  FRANCISCO — After  intensive  lob¬ 
bying  by  gay/lesbian  and  union  activists  in 
the  company,  Levi-Strauss  has  announced 
Feb.  24  that  it  will  grant  health  benefits  to 
domestic  partners  of  its  employees.  The 
company,  which  employs  23,000  people  in 
the  U.S.,  will  be  the  largest  in  the  country  to 
offer  such  benefits,  reports  Workers'  World. 

Levi-Strauss,  headquartered  in  San 
Francisco,  and  Lotus  Development  Cotp.  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  are  the  only  two  major 
U.S.  corporations  that  offer  health  insurance 
to  the  domestic  partners  of  its  employees. 
Levi-Strauss  extends  such  benefits  to  all 
domestic  partners,  while  Lotus  grants  them 
only  to  gay  and  lesbian  “spousal  equiva¬ 
lents."  Lotus  announced  their  policy  Sept.  4, 
1991.  (See  GCN.  Vol.  19.  No.  8.) 

While  many  Levi-Strauss  employees  have 
union  representation,  the  company  has  come 
under  fire  for  its  a.  eged  attempts  to  fight  off 
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union  organizing  at  several  of  its  plants. 
According  to  Workers'  World,  workers  at  a 
non-union  plant  in  Texas — most  of  whom 
are  Chicana/Mexicana — are  fighting  for 
compensation  after  the  company  shut  down  a 
plant  without  notice. 

— Dawn  Schmitz 

NYC  commission: 
Delta  is  anti-gay 

NEW  YORK — Delta  airlines  illegally 
asked  prospective  employees  questions 
about  their  sexual  orientation,  HIV  status, 
marital  status,  birth  control  practices  and 
abortion  history,  according  to  the  New  York* 
City  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  As  of 
Feb.  10,  the  commission  is  investigating 
more  than  100  discrimination  complaints 
against  the  company,  as  many  as  half  of 
which  may  be  gay  or  AIDS-related,  the 
Washington  Blade  reported. 

“The  alleged  questions  asked  of  potential 
employees  were  not  only  embarrassing, 
inappropriate,  and  shocking,"  said  Lonnie 
Soury,  a  spokesperson  for  the  commission, 
“but  certainly  on  the  face  of  them,  unlawful 
and  in  violation  of  New  York’s  Human 
Rights  Law.”  A  spokesperson  for  Delta 
denied  the  discrimination  claims,  but  said 
job  applicants  are  asked  several  questions  as 
part  of  a  “background  check”  for  security 
reasons. 

— Dawn  Schmitz 

Republicans, 

Helms  broke  law 

WASHINGTON — The  Department  of 
Justice  filed  a  complaint  and  charges  Feb.  26 
against  the  North  Carolina  Republican  Party, 
the  Helms  for  Senate  Committee  and  others 
for  attempting  to  intimidate,  threaten  and 
discourage  Black  voters  in  North  Carolina 
from  voting  in  the  Nov.  6, 1990  general  elec¬ 
tion  between  Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C.)  and 
Harvey  Gantt. 

In  October,  1990,  the  Republican  Party 
and  Helms  for  Senate  Campaign  allegedly 
mailed  postcards  exclusively  to  at  least 
44,000  Black  voters  and  to  81,000  registered 
voters  in  86  predominantly  Black  precincts. 
Black  voters  were  targeted  to  receive  about 
97  percent  of  all  postcards  sent.  The  post¬ 
cards  falsely  warning  those  voters  that  they 
were  not  eligible  to  vote  and  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  criminal  penalties  for  voter  fraud,  the 
Department  of  Justice  announced  in  their 
complaint. 

The  complaint  charged  the  defendants 
with  violations  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  It 
was  filed,  along  with  a  proposed  settlement 
of  a  restraining  order  until  1996  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

The  Republican  National  Committee 
(RNQ  was  not  included  as  a  defendant  in 
the  complaint.  The  RNC  was  undo-  a  prior 
restraining  order  from  engaging  in  any  such 
voting  rights  violations  from  similar  shenani¬ 
gans  in  New  Jersey  in  1985. 

—Carrie  Wofford 

Lesbian  wins  one 
round  in  Georgia 

ATLANTA — A  lesbian  won  the  fust 
round  of  a  legal  battle  when  a  federal  judge 
refused  to  dismiss  a  case  in  which  the 
woman  said  she  was  fired  by  the  attorney 
general  of  Georgia  when  he  discovered  her 
plans  to  participate  in  a  same-sex  Jewish 
wedding  ceremony.  Robin  Shahar  filed  a  suit 
last  fall  charging  Attorney  General  Michael 
Bowers  with  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sexual  orientation  and  religion. 

The  judge  rejected  Bowers’  arguments 
that  there  were  no  legal  precedents,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  Associated  Press  report  March  14. 
Bowers  is  known  in  the  gay  and  lesbian 
community  for  his  role  in  convincing  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  uphold  Georgia’s 
sodomy  law  in  the  infamous  1986  case 
Bowers  v.  Hardwick. 

— Dawn  Schmitz 

Condom  ads  run  In 
Black  gay/les  mag 

LOS  ANGELES — While  makers  of 
Trojan  and  other  condoms  have  come  under 
fire  for  refusing  to  run  advertisements  in  gay 
publications,  a  black-owned  condom  manu¬ 
facturer  has  begun  advertising  a  publication 
targeting  African  American  gay  men  and  les¬ 
bians.  Giovano,  Inc.,  the  distributors  of 
Caution  Condoms,  began  running  full-page 
ads  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Los 
Angeles-based  BLK. 

The  Gay  and  Lesbian  Alliance  Against 
Defamation  began  targeting  Carter-Wallace, 
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the  makers  of  Trojan  condoms,  last  year 
when  it  refused  to  advertise  in  the  gay/les¬ 
bian  press  despite  studies  showing  gay  men 
buy  more  condoms  per  person  than  straight 
men.  Trojan  is  the  top-selling  brand  of  con¬ 
doms. 

— Dawn  Schmitz 

LA  bathhouses  at 
risk  of  closure 

LOS  ANGELES — Two  gay  bathhouses 
face  possible  closure  if  a  lawsuit  filed 
against  them  by  the  district  attorney  suc¬ 
ceeds. 

The  lawsuits  were  filed  under  a  1988  state 
law  that  provides  for  the  closure  of  bath¬ 
houses  that  promote  unsafe  sex.  However, 
the  two  bathhouses — the  Hollywood  Spa  and 
the  Compound — had  been  commended  pre¬ 
viously  by  AIDS  service  providers  and  gay 
and  lesbian  organizations  for  their  leadership 
in  distributing  safe  sex  information,  Lambda 
Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund,  which  is 
representing  the  bathhouses,  reported. 

Bathhouse  owners  argue  that  closing  the 
bathhouses  would  only  drive  gay  sexuality 
further  underground,  where  high-risk  sexual 
encounters  would  be  more  frequent. 

— Carrie  Wofford 

Lesbians  expelled 
at  higher  rate 

WASHINGTON — Lesbians  are  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  military  at  a  faster  rate  than 
gay  men,  according  to  Pentagon  figures  for 
1991.  The  Washington  Blade  reports  that  an 
estimated  22.9  percent  of  those  discharged 
on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation  were 
women,  while  women  comprise  only  10.9 
percent  of  all  military  personnel. 

The  findings  echo  those  of  previous  years, 
which  show  that  of  those  people  discharged 
for  gay -related  reasons  since  1989, 20  to  30 
percent  have  been  women.  The  total  num¬ 
bers  of  discharges  due  to  the  military  ban  on 
gay  men  and  lesbians  has  declined  since 
1984,  when  a  total  of  1,832  people  were  dis¬ 
charged  for  that  reason.  Last  year,  the  figure 
was  926. 

— Dawn  Schmitz 

Gay  sherriff  wins 
job  back 

ORLANDO,  Fla. — In  a  precedent-setting 
lawsuit,  a  Florida  jury  ruled  March  9  in  favor 
of  a  deputy  sheriff  who  was  pushed  out  of 
his  job  because  he  is  gay. 

The  jury  found  that  Orange  County  Sheriff 
Walter  Gallagher  violated  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Deputy  Sheriff  Thomas  Woodard — 
including  Woodard’s  right  to  privacy  under 
the  Florida  State  Constitution — when 
Gallagher  forced  Woodard  to  resign  follow¬ 
ing  a  1989  investigation  into  Woodard’s  sex¬ 
ual  orientation  and  private  life.  Gallagher 
asked  for  Woodard’s  resignation  saying, 
“Homosexuality  is  unnatural,  immoral  and 
inexcusable,”  according  to  the  Lambda 
Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund,  which  is 
representing  Woodard. 

Woodard  had  received  consistently  high 
evaluations  by  supervisors  and  co-workers. 
Local  police  voted  2  to  1  to  condemn  the 
sheriff’s  firing  of  Woodard.  The  sheriff  is  up 
for  re-election  this  year. 

The  verdict  comes  on  the  heels  of  a  Feb.  3 
court  decision  that  bars  the  Dallas,  Texas 
Police  Department  from  discriminating 
against  lesbian  and  gay  police  officers  and 
applicants. 

The  jury’s  decision  also  paves  the  way  for 
the  county  judge  to  conduct  a  full  hearing 
with  testimony  and  arguments.  The  case  is 
expected  to  go  to  the  Florida  Supreme  Court, 
and  may  bring  about  a  landmark  ruling  on 
the  privacy  rights  of  gay  men  and  lesbians. 

“Florida’s  constitution  is  very  strong  in  its 
protection  of  all  people,  gay  and  non-gay,” 
said  Orlando  attorney  William  Sheaffer. 

— Carrie  Wofford 

Gay  man  wins 
Texas  primary 

AUSTIN,  Texas — The  former  executive 
director  and  lobbyist  for  the  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Rights  Lobby  of  Texas  won  a 
Democratic  primary  battle  March  10  to  rep¬ 
resent  Austin  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1993. 

Glen  Maxey,  who  ran  as  an  openly -gay 
candidate  for  re-election,  already  holds  the 
seat  of  Austin  Representative  from  a  special 
election  last  March.  Maxey  won  55  percent 
of  the  predominantly  Latino  and  African 
American  district  against  a  Latina  woman 
who  ran  a  pro-business  campaign.  Maxey 
waged  legislative  battles  last  year  against 


ethics  violations,  including  by  the  House 
Speaker,  and  against  oil  companies  that 
dump  toxins  in  Latino  neighborhoods. 

“[Being]  the  absolute  outsider  as  a  gay 
person  put  me  in  a  position  to  be  someone 
who  could  do  rabblerousing,”  Maxey  told 
GCN.  Maxey  is  likely  to  win  in  November 
because  the  district  is  predominantly 
Democratic,  although  the  gay  and  lesbian 
Victory  Fund  are  urging  that  contributions  be 
sent  to  Maxey’s  campaign.  Maxey  is  one  of 
a  handful  of  openly  gay  and  lesbian  candi¬ 
dates  running  for  office  around  the  country. 

— Carrie  Wofford 

HIV  on  rise  among 
young  gay  men 

SAN  FRANCISCO — The  HIV  infection 
rate  among  young  gay  men  is  rising  sharply, 
according  to  several  studies,  reports  the 
Philadelphia  Gay  News.  AIDS  treatment 
centers  report  that  HIV  infection  rates  among 
gay  men  in  their  late  teens  and  early  twenties 
are  the  highest  since  the  early  days  of  the 
epidemic. 

Studies  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere 
show  that  close  to  half  of  all  gay  mat  under 
age  24  do  not  regularly  use  condoms  during 
anal  intercourse.  According  to  another  San 
Francisco  study,  50  percent  of  young  gay 
men  who  tested  positive  for  HIV  said  they 
had  felt  they  were  not  at  risk  of  contracting 
HIV  because  their  only  sexual  contacts  were 
with  men  their  own  age. 

The  rate  of  HTV  infection  among  gay  men 
as  a  whole  has  declined  in  recent  years. 

-  — Dawn  Schmitz 

Boy  Scouts  flap 
continues 

ALEXANDRIA,  Va. — Queer  Nation 
called  a  boycott  Feb.  17  of  contributions  to 
the  United  Way,  demanding  it  stop  funding 
chapters  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America  (BSA) 
unless  the  BSA  reverses  its  stated  anti-gay 
policies.  BSA  discriminates  on  the  basis  of 
sexual  orientation  in  hiring,  selecting  volun¬ 
teers  and  membership. 

The  United  Way,  which  requires  that  all 
participating  organizations  comply  with  local 
human  rights  ordinances  in  their  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  issued  a  letter  fom  its  national  office  to 
Queer  Nation  early  last  month  stating  that  it 
saw  no  reason  to  restrict  the  BSA’s  funding. 

Several  members  of  Queer  Nation/D. C. 
who  attempted  to  apply  to  be  troop  leaders  in 
the  local  chapter  Feb.  24  were  told  their 
applications  would  be  rejected  if  they  were 
“homosexual,”  according  to  the  Washington 
Blade.  A  nondiscrimination  ordinance  in 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  where  the  Boy 
Scouts’  office  is  located,  prohibits  discrimi¬ 
nation  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation. 

Gregory  King,  spokesperson  for  the 
Human  Rights  Campaign  Fund  (HRCF)  and 
an  Eagle  Scout,  said  he  will  take  legal  action 
if  his  application  to  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Eagle  Scouts  is 
rejected.  The  association  is  a  fraternal  group 
and  does  not  work  directly  with  scouts. 

BSA  troops  in  San  Jose  and  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  have  announced  they  will  oppose  the 
anti-gay  policy.  The  San  Jose  chapter  had  its 
charter  renewed,  but  the  BSA  threatened  to 
revoke  the  charter  if  the  group  actively 
recruited  gay  people.  The  chapter  denies 
recruiting  any  members. 

The  Bay  Area  United  Way  issued  a  letter 
to  the  local  BSA  calling  for  the  organization 
to  adopt  an  official  nondiscrimination  policy 
by  June  1 , 1993,  the  San  Francisco  Sentinel 
reports. 

The  national  boycott  of  donations  to  the 
United  Way  was  initiated  by  Queer 
Nation/Nation’s  Capital  and  received  back¬ 
ing  from,  among  others.  Queer  Scouts/San 
Francisco,  HRCF  and  the  executive  director 
of  Parents  and  Friends  of  Lesbians  and  Gays 
(PFLAG). 

HRCF  recommends  that  current  United 
Way  recipient  organizations  that  do  not  have 
anti-gay  policies,  specifically  AIDS  service 
organizations,  publicly  identify  themselves 
so  that  they  may  receive  direct  donations.  It 
also  urged  the  United  Way  to  provide  infor¬ 
mation  to  contributors  about  any  discrimina¬ 
tory  policies  practiced  by  other  United  Way 
recipients. 

“By  harassing  and  excluding  gay 
teenagers.  Boy  Scouts  of  America...  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  appalling  rate  of  suicide  of  our 
children,"  said  Thomas  H.  Sauerman,  the 
national  director  of  PFLAG  and  a  former 
Boy  Scout.  According  to  Queer  Scouts/S. F., 
an  affinity  group  of  Queer  Nation,  the  United 
Way  nationally  gives  $90,000,000  annually 
to  BSA  chapters. 

-Dawn  Schmitz 
Continued  on  page  20 


Arrival  or 
assimilation? 

Gay  and  lesbian  newspapers  replace  queer  reporters  with  the 
Associated  Press 


Police  attacked  gay  revelers  last  Halloween  in  D.C. 

Activists  take  the 
streets  in  D.C. 

WASHINGTON — A  broad  coalition  of  gay  and  lesbian  activists  staged  a 
raucous  protest  March  6  against  police  raids  on  gay  bars  Feb.  9,  anti-gay 
police  harassment  last  Halloween,  the  police's  two-year  delay  in  imple¬ 
menting  the  hate  crimes  law  and  city  government’s  unwillingness  to  curb 
the  police  and  to  repeal  the  sodomy  law  (see  GCN,  Vol.  19,  No.  17  and  No 
29-30). 

After  rallying  outside  the  police  headquarters  in  pouring  rain, 
activists — who  came  from  the  more  radical  OUT!,  Gay  men  and  Lesbians 
Opposing  Violence  and  Queer  Nation  as  well  as  the  D.C.  Coalition  of  Black 
Lesbians  and  Gay  Men  and  the  mainstream  Gay  and  Lesbian  Activists 
Alliance  and  Gertrude  Stein  Democratic  Club  — unexpectedly  took  over  the 
streets  en  route  to  the  city  government’s  District  Building,  where  the 
mayor’s  office  is  located. 

Chanting,  “Queer  rights  or  queer  riots,”  several  activists  at  the  front  of 
the  march  had  an  altercation  with  a  police  officer  on  a  motorcycle  who  tried 
to  drive  them  off  the  street,  an  act  that  speakers  later  assailed  as  continued 
police  violence. 

“We  have  been  lied  to,”  said  Ernest  Hopkins  of  the  D.C.  Coalition  of 
Black  Lesbians  and  Gay  Men.  “We  have  been  disrespected.” 

Quoting  a  Langston  Hughes  poem,  African  American  Democratic  ward 
activist  and  gay  rights  activist  Phil  Pannell  announced  his  intention  to  chal¬ 
lenge  city  councillor  Wilhelmina  Rolark,  who  activists  charge  with  holding 
up  the  sodomy  repeal  bill,  in  elections. 

Last  week,  the  police  concluded  a  four-month  tong  investigation  into  the 
officers  who  accosted  a  group  of  gay  revelers  at  an  annual  Halloween  high- 
heel  “drag  race.”  Two  captains  who  ordered  riot  police  to  disperse  the 
crowd  were  censured  and  charged  with  dereliction  of  duty — a  reprimand 
rarely  imposed  on  senior  officers,  according  to  police  officials — while  the 
police  department  admitted  that  sending  extra  police  force  was  unneces¬ 
sary,  according  to  activists  who  saw  a  summary  of  the  report.  Mayor 
Sharon  Pratt  [Dixon]  Kelly  is  reviewing  the  report. 

— Carrie  Wofford 

NY  gay  Irish  protest 


By  Carrl*  Wofford 

The  Advocate  does  it.  So  do  Bay  Windows, 
Philadelphia  Gay  News,  the  San  Francisco 
Sentinel  and  The  Weekly  News  of  Miami. 
Each  of  these  popular  newspapers/magazines 
of  the  lesbian  and  gay  community  are  part  of 
a  growing  trend  of  lesbian  and  gay  newspa¬ 
pers  that  rely  on  the  Associated  Press 
newswire  service,  in  some  cases  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  lesbian  and  gay  reporters. 


Just  one  year  ago,  the  Associated  Press 
Newsfinder  service  (owned  jointly  by 
Associated  Press  and  IBM)  began  targetting 
their  wire  service  to  gay  and  lesbian  news 
sources.  For  $40  per  month — the  cost  of  one 
to  two  stories  written  by  gay  freelance 
reporters — a  lesbian  and  gay  paper  can  run 
35  to  40  Associated  Press  (AP)  stories  by 
hooking  up  to  the  AP  Newsfinder  modem. 
For  the  week  prior  to  March  17,  59  stories 
about  gay  men  or  lesbians  and  36  stories 
about  AIDS  were  available  to  AP 
Newsfinder  subscribers. 

Other  AP  Newsfinder  subscribers  include 
Gay  Chicago  Magazine,  Baltimore 
Gaypaper,  Equal  Time  of  Minneapolis, 
Frontiers  of  Los  Angeles,  the  New  York 
Native,  Houston’s  The  New  Voice,  Atlanta’s 
The  News  and  N.C.  Triangle  Journal,  among 
others. 

But  some  activists,  editors  and  writers 
contacted  by  GCN  question  the  value  of  rely¬ 
ing  on  a  mainstream  wire  service,  citing 
innacurate  reporting,  simplistic  or  sensation¬ 
alized  AIDS  reporting,  a  frequent  homopho¬ 
bic  bias  and  the  impact  on  gay  and  lesbian 
journalism  and  gay  and  lesbian  writers. 

“What’s  an  alternative  media  institution 
going  to  add  if  it  [regularly  relies  on]  AP?’’ 
asked  Karin  Aguilar  San  Juan,  an  editor  at 
South  End  Press,  who  is  moderating  a  panel 
on  the  role  of  gay  and  lesbian  media  at  the 
Out  Write  conference  March  21. 

“If  gay  papers  are  simply  reprinting  verba¬ 
tim  AP  stories,  they’re  not  helping  anyone,’’ 
said  Larry  Kessler,  executive  director  of  the 
AIDS  Action  Committee  of  Mass,  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on 
AIDS.  “It’s  old  news  and  it’s  news  that 
hasn’t  been  analyzed.” 

Echoed  Sue  Hyde,  a  Cambridge  lesbian 
activist  and  former  National  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Task  Force  staffer,  “Why  do  I  want 
it  in  my  gay  paper?  I  can  buy  it  for  35  cents 
at  the  newsstand.” 

Les  Hanson,  the  interim  director  of  the 
American  Indian  AIDS  Institute  in  San 
Francisco,  cited  the  oversight  of  communities 
to  which  the  reporters  are  not  connected. 
“[AP  is]  not  in  the  loop  of  information  and 
they  don’t  seek  out  expertise  when  reporting 
on,  for  instance,  Indian  AIDS  cases,”  he  said. 
“And  that’s  where  myths  and  misconceptions 
come  from"  he  said. 

Still,  “gay  news  is  moving  over  the  [main¬ 
stream]  wires....  And  that’s  good  news  to 
me,"  said  Robert  Bray,  spokesperson  for  the 
National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force. 

Who  chooses  AP 

Editors  who  subscribe  to  AP  Newsfinder 
say  it  is  cheaper  and  faster  than  hiring  free¬ 
lancers,  while  some  editors  claim  AP  is  more 
objective,  providing  better  reporting  than  that 
of  the  gay  reporters. 

“You  get.,  reporters  in  every  state  without 
having  to  pay  reporters  in  every  state,”  said 
Jeff  Epperly,  editor  of  Boston’s  Bay 
Windows,  which  started  using  AP  last  spring 
and  now  uses  between  two  and  five  AP  sto¬ 
ries  each  week  and  seven  to  nine  written  by 
gay  reporters. 

Philadelphia  Gay  News  (PGN)  Editor 
John  Mandes  chose  AP  in  late  October.  “AP 
provides  an  enormous  amount  of  material 
[that  is]  well-written  [and]  accurately  report¬ 
ed  in  a  very  broad-based  context” 

Advocate  editor  Masha  Gessen  relies  on 
Reuters  and  AP  for  newsbriefs.  Gessen 
stresses  that  she  and  other  Advocate  staff 
“always  re-write"  the  news  “in  our  style.” 

Homophobic  angle 

“The  biggest  problem  with  pulling  infor¬ 
mation  [off  the  wires]  is  the  perspective,” 
Gessen  says,  who  says  she  sees  a  “very  bla¬ 
tant  [homophobic]  tone.” 

For  instance,  a  recent  AP  article  printed  in 
Bay  Windows  about  Patricia  Ireland,  the 
director  of  National  Organization  for  Women 
(NOW),  reported,  “Lesbian  rights  are  a  sig¬ 
nificant  part  of  NOW’s  agenda.  Some  of 


NOW's  other  concerns  are  mainstream" 
[emphasis  added]. 

Of  three  AP  stories  in  the  San  Francisco 
Sentinel,  one,  about  the  exclusion  of  a  gay 
and  lesbian  amendment  to  a  harassment 
statute,  does  not  quote  an  openly  gay  man  or 
lesbian. 

The  Houston  New  Voice — which  is  almost 
exclusively  written  by  AP— carried  a  March 
13  AP  story  on  “AIDS  victims,”  while  the 
Feb.  14  issue  of  PGN  includes  AP  stories 
about  “AIDS  babies”  and  the  “AIDS  test” 
There  is  no  AIDS  test,  only  tests  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  HIV  anti-bodies  in  one’s  blood. 

But,  Gessen  insists,  “All  you  have  to  do  is 
X  out  a  paragraph....  Once  we  do  that,  we  can 
extract  [news  items]  fairly  inexpensively.” 

“Sometimes  the  slant  is  homophobic,” 
acknowledged  William  Mann,  the  editor  of 
the  Hartford,  Conn.  Metroline.  Metroline 
relies  on  AP  for  a  large  part  of  its  content  “I 
don’t  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  you  have  to 
have  all  these  loony-toons  comment  on  gay 
rights  legislation,  but  AP  does.”  Mann  is 
considering  dropping  his  subscription  to  AP 
Newsfinder  in  favor  of  GayNET,  a  gay 
newswire  service. 

Bay  Windows’  Epperly  said  he  would  pre¬ 
fer  a  comprehensive  gay  wire  service,  but 
says  there  is  none  available.  “A  lot  of  the  sto¬ 
ries  we  get  from...  deep  Southern  rural 
areas...  tend  to  be  a  little  less  thorough  in 
covering  the  progressive  side,”  he  acknowl¬ 
edged. 

Freelance  writer  Thom  Cardwell  criticizes 
the  choice.  “AP  wire  service  is  deciding  what 
stories  to  cover  and  [gay]  editors  [are] 
go[ing]  along  with  that,”  Cardwell  told  GCN. 

Lack  of  knowledge 

While  some  AP  reporters  are  openly  les¬ 
bian  and  gay,  Michael  Short,  the  AP  Bureau 
Chief  for  Boston,  told  GCN  that  “so  far  it 
hasn’t”  come  into  consideration  in  assigning 
gay  news.  “Anybody  who  is...  working  for 
the  AP  should  be  able  to  cover  [any]  story,” 
he  said. 

NGLTF’s  Bray  said  he  receives  20  to  30 
press  calls  each  day  from  mainstream  press 
reporters  whose  lack  of  understanding  means 
that  Bray  has  to  spend  “a  considerable 
amount  of  time  briefing  them  on  ‘Gay  101.’” 
This  ranges  from  explaining  the  homophobia 
in  Hollywood  to  explaining  why  terms  like 
"innocent  AIDS  victim”  are  not  accurate. 

“Gay  writers,”  Bray  says,  “can  quickly 
move  into  the  story....  If  you  want  the  true 
story,  the  in-depth  story...  there  is  no  way  AP 
is  going  to  pick  up  all  the  details,  depth,  the 
shading  that  gay  reporters  do.’' 

Barbara  Cameron,  the  director  of  San 
Francisco’s  Communities  United  Against 
Violence,  agrees.  “Somebody  from  the  com¬ 
munity  would  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
understand  [an  anti-gay  or  lesbian  bashing],” 
she  said. 

In  an  unpublished  letter  to  PGN,  freelance 
writer  Rex  Wockner  detailed  some  common 
mistakes  of  AP  that  he  “would  never”  make: 
“mistakenly  call[ing]  the  International 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Association  ‘the 
International  Association  of  Lesbians  and 
Homosexuals’;...  referfing]  to  Barney  Frank 
as  ‘an  admitted  homosexual’;...  forgetting] 
to  cover  the  defeat  of  the  state  gay-rights  bill 
in  the  Illinois  legislature.’” 

Insensitive  language 

Nearly  everyone  interviewed  by 
GCN — whether  they  support  or  oppose  using 
AP — agreed  that  the  AP  uses  words  that 
some  find  offensive  or  exclusive:  “minority,” 
“homosexual,”  “AIDS  victim”  and  “lesbian 
woman.” 

“There’s  sexism  [and]...  an  insensitivity... 
to  multiculturalism,"  said  Charles  Tarver, 
chair  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Multicultural  AIDS  Coalition  in  Boston. 

News  in  the  New  Voice  of  Houston 
includes  the  term  “so-called  hate  crimes”  in  a 
Feb.  13  AP  article  on  hate  crimes  legislation 
in  Utah . 

In  recent  years,  the  Associated  Press  Style 
Manual  has  restricted  the  use  of  terms  such 
as  “admitted  homosexual,”  noting,  “These 
words  may  in  some  contexts  give  the  erro¬ 
neous  connotation  of  wrong  doing,"  accord¬ 
ing  to  AP  Corporate  Communications  staff- 
person  Wendell  Wood  Collins. 

Inaccurate  reporting 

Some  allege  the  problem  goes  deeper  than 
tone  or  language.  They  say  AP  gets  the  facts 
wrong.  Freelance  reporter  Bruce  Mirken  con¬ 
tested  the  AP’s  version  of  a  demonstration 
Mirken  participated  in — but  did  not  report 
on — against  Calif.  Gov.  Pete  Wilson  last 
October.  The  AP  story,  printed  in  The  Weekly 

Continued  on  page  5 


By  Dawn  Schmitz 

NEW  YORK — The  world’s  largest  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  parade  did  not  have  a  lesbian 
and  gay  contingent  this  year,  as  a  two- 
pronged  legal  battle  waged  by  the  Irish 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Organization  (ILGO)  failed 
to  gain  the  group’s  right  to  participate.  As 
many  as  1000  ILGO  members  and  supporters 
demonstrated  against  the  event  instead  of 
participating  in  it,  marching  along  the  Fifth 
Avenue  parade  route  the  morning  of  the 
parade  March  17  and  then  standing  on  the 
sidelines  chanting  as  the  parade  passed  them. 

“We  wanted  to  do  something  defiant  that 
would  put  parade  organizers  on  notice,  but 
would  be  relatively  safe,”  ILGO  member 
Eileen  Clancy  told  GCN,  adding  that 
although  members  were  extremely  angry  and 
disappointed  at  being  excluded,  ILGO  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  social  group  and  there  was  not  time 
to  train  members  in  civil  disobedience.  “The 
main  thing  for  us  is  that  we  got  to  march 
down  Fifth  Avenue,”  she  said. 

The  group  had  a  great  deal  of  police  pro¬ 
tection,  Clancy  said,  adding  that  their  pres¬ 
ence  drew  anger  from  some  onlookers  and 
support  from  others.  Noting  that  attendance 
for  the  parade  was  down  from  almost  two 
million  in  previous  years  to  less  than 
400,000,  according  to  police  estimates, 
Clancy  said,  “I  think  generally  people  were 
disgusted....  We  know  that  [parade  organiz¬ 
ers]  have  been  exposed  as  bigots.” 

ILGO  took  the  case  to  both  the  city’s 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  to  a  fed¬ 
eral  court,  seeking  a  ruling  that  would  have 
ordered  the  parade  organizers  to  allow  ILGO 
to  march  under  its  own  banner.  However, 
neither  judge  granted  the  group’s  wishes. 

A  judge  for  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  ruled  March  1 3  that  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  ILGO  by  the  parade’s  organizers, 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  (AOH),  was 
allowed.  According  to  Judge  Rosemarie 
Maldonado,  the  AOH — which  said  one  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  parade  was  to  honor  Roman 
Catholicism — had  a  right  to  exclude  the  gay 
and  lesbian  group  under  the  First 
Amendment’s  guarantee  of  freedom  of  asso¬ 
ciation  without  government  intervention. 


commission.  “There  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
non-Catholic  and  non-Irish  participants  every 
year,”  she  said.  The  judge’s  ruling  serves  as  a 
recommendation  to  the  board  of  commission¬ 
ers  and  ILGO  plans  to  prepare  additional 
briefs  for  the  commissioners.  Clancy  said  the 
appeal  process  will  take  several  months,  but 
the  group  hopes  to  gain  a  legal  victory  in 
time  for  next  year’s  parade. 

In  the  federal  case,  a  judge  ruled  March  16 
that  the  AOH  was  justified  in  excluding 
ILGO  from  the  parade,  but  his  ruling  was  not 
based  on  the  First  Amendment.  Judge  Pierre 
N.  Leval  ruled  that  ILGO  was  too  far  down 
on  the  waiting  list  of  groups  seeking  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  parade  to  be  considered. 

However,  Dave  O’Connor,  a  member  of 
ILGO/Boston  who  is  familiar  with  the  New 
York  case  and  demonstrated  on  March  17, 
said  the  waiting  list  problem  was  never  men¬ 
tioned  until  the  case  went  to  court.  Clancy 
agreed,  saying  the  waiting  list  issue  “is  com¬ 
pletely  bogus.”  ILGO  plans  to  appeal  the  fed¬ 
eral  decision,  she  said. 

Sarah  Wunsch,  an  attorney  with  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union  of  Massachusetts  who 
helped  argue  successfully  for  the  right  of  a 
gay  and  lesbian  group  to  march  in  Boston’s 
St.  Patrick’s  Day  Parade  [see  related  story, 
page  1],  said  the  crucial  difference  between 
the  two  cases  is  that  the  Boston  parade 
receives  city  money  and  is  city-sponsored 
while  the  New  York  parade  is  not.  The  New 
York  Civil  Liberties  Union  filed  a  friend-of- 
the-court  brief  in  support  of  the  AOH’s 
efforts  to  exclude  ILGO  from  the  parade. 

Lawyers  for  ILGO  argued  that  the  parade 
is  primarily  a  secular  event.  Mayor  David 
Dinkins — who  was  pelted  with  beer  cans  and 
anti-gay  epithets  as  he  marched  with  an  unof¬ 
ficial  ILGO  contingent  in  last  year’s 
parade — did  not  march  in  the  parade  this 
year  to  protest  ILGO’s  exclusion. 

Inspired  by  ILGO  and  the  Boston  group,  a 
gay  and  lesbian  group  in  Cork,  Ireland  partic¬ 
ipated  for  the  first  time  in  the  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  parade  in  that  city  March  17,  with  no 
resistance  from  parade  officials.  The 
group — whose  members  demonstrated  that 
“we  are  everywhere”  by  dressing  in  various 
occupational  costumes — won  a  prize  for  the 
best  new  entry  in  the  parade,  Clancy  said. 

— filed  from  Boston 


Clancy  said  the  idea  that  the  parade  was  a 
Catholic  event  was  manufactured  and  was 
never  mentioned  before  the  case  went  to  the 
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By  Mwri*  Woo 

Two  months  before  citizens  in  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  voted  for  a  second  time  to  reject  anti- 
discrimination  protections  for  lesbians  and 
gay  men,  a  leader  of  that  gay  rights  campaign 
learned  first-hand  why  such  a  law  was  need¬ 
ed  in  the  Northwest  city. 

Sandy  Nelson  was  an  award-winning  edu¬ 
cation  reporter  at  the  Tacoma  Morning  News 
Tribune,  one  of  Washington’s  largest  dailies. 
In  her  off-hours,  she  was  a  political  organiz¬ 
er,  actively  working  to  improve  life  for 
women,  people  of  color,  lesbians  and  gay 
men.  She  was  also  a  political  radical  and 
founder  of  Tacoma  Radical  Women. 

In  September  1990,  MNT  management 
transferred  Nelson  from  writing  to  a  swing- 
shift  copy  editing  job.  Nelson  was  told  her 
byline  would  disappear  from  the  paper  until 
she  agreed  to  cease  all  of  her  off-duty  politi¬ 
cal  activism. 

MNT  management  justified  Nelson’s  exile 
by  saying  her  political  activism  compromised 
the  newspaper’s  “appearance  of  objectivity.” 
Individuals  must  surrender  some  of  their  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  when  they  become 
reporters,  MNT  managers  said. 

Nelson  argued  that  journalists  can — and 
do — exercise  basic  democratic  rights  as  citi¬ 
zens  and  still  write  fair  and  balanced  news,  as 
she  had  for  eight  years  at  the  MNT  and  three 
years  at  the  Daily  World  in  Abderdeen, 
Wash.,  without  a  single  complaint  from  man¬ 
agement. 

Nelson’s  ongoing  fight  for  reinstatement 
with  full  political  rights  has  won  her  numer¬ 
ous  allies  and  captured  the  attention  of 
national  media.  The  35-year-old  socialist 
feminist  was  a  keynote  speaker  at  Seattle’s 


By  Ed  Hunt  and  Tass  Ewing 

In  some  quarters  of  our  community, 
they’re  screaming  as  loud  as  they  can  to 
drown  out  lesbian  and  gay  voices  who  sup¬ 
port  the  Miller  products  boycott  and  the 
Teamsters  Union,  Local  122,  in  its  battle  for 
justice  with  their  employer,  Burke 
Distributing. 

We  support  this  boycott.  There’s  good  rea¬ 
son  to.  As  labor  activists,  as  gay  people,  the 
issue  is  justice.  Burke  has  hired  West  Coast 
Industrial  Relations  (whose  reason  for  exis- 
tance  is  to  bust  unions)  to  renegotiate  the 
terms  of  Teamsters’  working  conditions. 

Burke  was  attempting  to  get  rid  of  certain 
safety  protections,  and  cut  medical  and 
retirement  benefits  which  could  be  used 
against  HIV-positive  workers  as  well  as 
workers  with  other  ailments.  This  was 
unacceptable  to  the  Teamsters.  Rather  than 
being  cornered  into  a  strike,  the  union  decid¬ 
ed  to  ask  for  support  from  various  places, 
including  the  gay  community.  The  only  rea¬ 
son  that  Burke  agreed  to  Teamster  demands 
for  a  non-discrimination  clause  based  on  sex¬ 
ual  orientation,  as  well  as  domestic  partner 
bereavement  benefits,  was  due  to  publicity 
and  support  for  the  boycott  in  the  gay  com¬ 
munity.  That’s  a  victory  for  the  Teamsters 
and  for  the  lesbian  and  gay  community. 

It  was  a  historic  event  of  sorts  that  the 
Teamsters  approached  and  asked  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  GALLAN  (Gay  and  Lesbian  Labor 
Activists  Network)  and  other  leaders  and 
activists  in  the  lesbian/gay  community.  We  in 
GALLAN  are  hopeful  this  boycott  is  the  first 
step  in  an  ongoing  process  of  cooperation 
which  will  be  mutually  beneficial  for  both 
the  labor  and  gay  and  lesbian  communities. 

Once  we  gave  our  support  for  the  Miller 
boycott,  we  assisted  Local  122  in  gamering 


1991  Lesbian/Gay  Pride  March  and  will 
speak  on  a  panel  at  the  OutWrite  ’92  confer¬ 
ence  in  Boston  on  March  20-22. 

Labor  backs  Nelson 

At  the  time  of  her  transfer.  Nelson’s 
union — the  Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper 
Guild  Local  82 — protested  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  on  behalf  of  the  union 
activist  and  former  executive  board  member. 
The  Guild  argued  that  MNT  management  had 
committed  an  unfair  labor  practice  by  unilat¬ 
erally  imposing  a  conduct  code  subject  to 
collective  bargaining.  The  Guild  argued  man¬ 
agement’s  so-called  “ethics”  code  seriously 
infringed  on  the  off-duty  political  and  per¬ 
sonal  freedoms  of  newsroom  workers. 

The  increasingly  anti-labor  federal  agency 
refused  to  issue  a  complaint  and  rejected  two 
appeals  of  its  decision  in  early  1991.  In 
August  1991,  the  Tacoma  Guild  was  narrow¬ 
ly  decertified,  capping  a  five-year  union- 
busting  campaign  orchestrated  by  MNT  man¬ 
agement. 

Despite  a  subsequent  leadership  change  in 
the  newspaper’s  top  ranks,  MNT  manage¬ 
ment  continues  to  spurn  community  appeals 
for  Nelson’s  reinstatement.  The  newspaper 
has  received  petitions  signed  by  more  than 
6000  people  and  letters  from  labor  activists, 
including  the  Washington  Education 
Association  president,  school  board  mem¬ 
bers,  state  school  officials,  and  leaders  of  the 
Hispanic,  American  Indian,  African 
American  and  gay  communities. 

The  real  danger 

Newspaper  readers  are  standing  by  Nelson 
because  they  value  reporters  who  understand 
the  issues  that  impact  their  lives.  But  to  the 


support  within  the  community.  The 
Teamsters  placed  ads  in  community  papers. 
Finally,  a  few  weeks  ago.  Teamsters  and 
GALLAN  members  leafletted  a  number  of 
bars.  We  asked  that  patrons  not  buy  Miller 
products. 

Then  the  rumor-mongering  began. 
Reaction  was  swift  and  negative  from  a  few 
bar  owners  (who  were  not  targets  of  the  boy¬ 
cott).  They  condemned  the  boycott. 
Teamsters  were  accused  via  the  rumor  mill  of 
intimidating  bar  patrons. 

GALLAN  members  were  also  out  there 
leafletting,  and  we  can  positively  state  that 
no  Teamsters  in  any  way  attempted  to  intimi¬ 
date  any  patrons  or  to  discourage  or  prevent 
anybody  from  entering  bars.  Whose  interests 
would  have  been  served  by  Teamsters  alien¬ 
ating  anyone  in  the  gay  community?? 

What  is  most  disturbing  is  that  these 
rumors  were  presented  as  fact  in  two  gay 
publications — IN  and  Bay  Windows. 

In  the  case  of  IN,  this  was  no  suprise.  IN  is 
a  bar  paper,  financed  almost  exclusively  by 
the  area  bars.  Not  likely  to  express  an  inde¬ 
pendent  position.  But  Bay  Windows  likes  to 
call  itself  a  “community  paper.”  Not  only 
does  Bay  Windows  ferociously  and  mislead¬ 
ingly  attack  the  boycott,  but  it  goes  on  to 
instruct  the  community  to  teach  boycott 
activists — and  mentions  GALLAN  by 
name —  a  lesson. 

What  lesson?  That  gays  and  lesbians 
should  not  support  unions  except  insofar  as 
those  unions  are  fighting  for  explicitly  gay 
demands?  Do  we  support  justice  only  for 
gays? 

Our  position  is  simple:  we  support  justice 
on  the  job  (and  elsewhere),  including  the 
democratic  right  of  workers  to  bargain  col¬ 
lectively — whether  one  is  gay  or  straight.  It 


news  industry.  Nelson  is  a  wrench  in  the 
media  machine  driven  by  advertising  and  the 
hunger  for  profits,  which  determine 
how — and  what — news  is  presented. 

Reporters  like  Nelson  are  dangerous  to 
media  moguls  because  they  expose  the  cor¬ 
porate  media’s  standard  of  “objectivity”  as  a 
double  standard  that  is  applied  unevenly 
against  women,  people  of  color,  radicals,  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men.  Journalists  whose  color, 
sex,  sexuality,  or  political  ideology  differs 
from  the  straight,  white,  male  “mainstream” 
are  presumed  to  be  inherently  biased  and 
incapable  of  fair  reporting.  And  it  is  these 
journalists — a  minority  in  the  corporate 
media — who  must  fight  for  basic  human 
rights  off  the  job  if  they  hope  to  survive  on 
the  job. 

As  Nelson  has  said,  media  management  is 
using  an  ethical  issue  to  muddy  the  waters  as 
it  tries  to  impose  round-the-clock  control  of 
journalists’  lives. 

We  all  have  a  stake  in  the  fight  being 
waged  by  Nelson  and  other  journalists  who 
find  themselves  caught  in  this  modem  witch¬ 
hunt.  We  can  all  help  Nelson  win  First 
Amendment  rights  for  reporters  by  donating 
money  to  help  defray  legal  expenses,  per¬ 
suading  organizations  and  individuals  to 
endorse  her  case  and  writing  the  MNT  to 
protest  Nelson’s  ongoing  exile. 

Donations  and  endorsements  can  be  sent  to 
the  Sandy  Nelson  Defense  Committee  at 
1112  North  K  St.,  Tacoma,  WA  98403. 
Speaking  engagements  and  interviews  can  be 
arranged  by  calling  (206)  761-1033. 

MNT  publisher  Kelso  Gillenwater  can  be 
reached  by  writing  RO.  Box  11000,  Tacoma, 
WA  98411  or  calling  (206)  597-8511. 


seems  that  Bay  Windows  does  not. 

Neither  IN  nor  Bay  Windows  seem  to 
understand  that  the  gay  and  lesbian  commu¬ 
nity,  which  they  claim  to  speak  for,  is  made 
up  largely  of  working  people.  There  are  few 
if  any  of  us  who  have  not,  at  some  point  in 
our  working  lives,  experienced  some  form  of 
mistreatment  from  an  employer.  We  think 
there’s  plenty  of  sympathy  in  the  lesbian/gay 
community  for  the  Miller  boycott. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  think  that  perpetuat¬ 
ing  stereotypes  of  “burly  Teamsters"  ( BW ) 
and  of  “straight  unions”  ( IN)  smacks  of  the 
same  sort  of  bigotry  that  we  as  gay  people 
fight  against  every  day  of  our  lives.  Not  only 
do  these  phrases  reflect  a  deep-seated  anti¬ 
working  class  prejudice,  but  they  also  make 
us — gay  and  lesbian  unionists — invisible.  We 
are  used  to  being  invisible  to  straights;  we  do 
not  appreciate  this  sort  of  treatment  coming 
from  our  gay  brothers.  For  your  information, 
there  are  plenty  of  queer  Teamsters  out  there, 
as  there  are  gays  and  lesbians  throughout  the 
supposedly  “straight”  unions.  We  are  every¬ 
where,  remember?? 

As  for  Burke  and  their  good  intentions. 
They  are  no  dummies.  They  know  a  good 
investment  when  they  see  one.  We  are  glad 
that  they  have  given  the  softball  league 
money  in  the  past,  and  hope  they  will  do  so 
again.  But  let’s  be  clear  about  which  way  the 
dollars  flow.  The  donations  that  Burke  makes 
to  the  league  and  other  ventures  is  pocket 
change  compared  to  the  income  derived  from 
alcohol  sales  in  all  the  gay  bars  in  town. 

Boycott  Miller  Products.  It’s  the  GAY 
thing  to  do. 

Ed  Hunt  and  Tess  Ewing  are  members  of 
GALLAN. 
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News  (T WN)  of  Miami,  contained  one  brief 
account  from  a  protestor,  and  many  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department’s  version  of  the  events. 

AP  asserted  that  “protesters...  hurled  rocks 
and  debris  and  pushed  police  horses,"  initiat¬ 
ed  a  confrontation  with  police  and  were 
arrested  for  blocking  traffic. 

Mirken  claimed  in  a  letter  printed  Dec.  1 1 
in  TWN,  “a  grand  total  of  one  bottle  was 
thrown,  after  police  swinging  batons  and 
others  on  horseback  charged  into  a  crowd  of 
protesters  who  were  sitting  down....  Nobody 
blocked  traffic.  The  entire  protest  took  place 
on  the  wide  median  strip  in  front  of  [a  hotel] 
and  on  the  sidewalk.” 

The  AP  version  also  claimed  “one 
demonstrator  scuffled  with  a  security  guard,” 
while  Mirken  explained  that  the  demonstra¬ 
tor  was  blind  and  the  guard  who  “roughed 
[the  man]  up”  was  later  fired  for  the  incident. 

Mirken  called  the  AP  story  “a  classic 
example  of  why  gay  and  lesbian  publications 
should  never  use  wire-service  copy...  without 
verifying  its  accuracy  with  sources  from  our 
community....  If  we’re  going  to  simply  take 
the  word  of  the  non-gay  media,  what  is  the 
point  in  even  having  a  gay  and  lesbian 
press?”  he  asks. 

Important  news  ignored 

Bray  also  notes  the  AP’s  omission  of 
important  news,  such  as  the  gay  rodeo  and 
gay  games,  the  NGLTF  meeting  with  Bush’s 
campaign  chair,  the  breakthrough  in  lesbian 
and  gay  activism  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  gay  angles  on  events  such  as  Valentine’s 
Day. 

Freelance  writer  Cliff  O’Neill  notes  that 
the  AP  wire  service  is  only  as  good  as  each 
local  bureau,  since  ’’wire  services  regurgitate 
local  daily  papers.  [It’s]  not  necessarily  the 
bias  of  AP,  but  the  bias  of  [a  small  town].” 

“[Editors]  like  John  Mandes  are  convinced 
they’re  getting  this  wonderful  national  cov¬ 
erage,”  Wockner  said.  “They’re  getting  mar¬ 
velous  coverage  from  San  Francisco  and 
nothing  from  Chicago.”  Wockner  says  the 
Advocate  “never  ever  [has]  a  story  from 
Illinois”  in  their  newsbriefs  because  the 
Illinois  AP  bureau  ignores  gay  news. 

While  San  Francisco’s  bureau  “is  excel¬ 
lent  on  our  stuff,”  Wockner  says  the  Los 
Angeles  bureau  “is  horrible”  and  “other  AP 
bureaus  either  refuse  to  cover  gay  news  at 
all — like  Chicago — or...  they  have  forgot¬ 
ten...  or  haven’t  noticed  we  exist  yet.” 
Wockner  cited  the  Michigan,  Ohio,  Alaska 
and  Kentucky  AP  bureaus,  among  several. 

The  color  of  news 

The  American  Indian  AIDS  Institute’s 
Hanson  is  especially  concerned  about  what 
he  sees  as  a  practice  at  the  Associated  Press 
of  ignoring  Native  Americans  when  report¬ 
ing  on  people  of  color.  “We  are  invisible, 
basically,”  he  said.  “Here  in  San  Francisco, 
we’re  a  little  better — but  not  much — in  terms 
of  having  acknowledgment  from  the  gay 
press”  for  Native  Americans. 

But  others  question  whether  the  gay  press 
is  any  better.  “[AP]  would  be  oblivious  to 
[Native  Americans],  but  that’s  also  true  of 
gay  and  lesbian  papers  now,”  asserted 
Barbara  Cameron,  who  is  also  a  co-founder 
of  Gay  American  Indians.  “The  affirmative 
action  policies  for  gay  and  lesbian  newspa¬ 
pers  are  pretty  dismal.” 

“Because  the  gay  press  does  such  a  poor 
job  of  covering  people  of  color — with  a  few 
notable  exceptions — AP  does  just  as  well” 
agreed  Phill  Wilson,  the  founder  and  head  of 
the  Black  Gay  and  Lesbian  Leadership 
Forum.  Very  few  gay  papers  carried  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Black  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Leadership  Conference  in  Oakland  Feb.  13- 
17  (see  GCN,  Vol.  19,  No.  31-32),  he  said, 
while  AP’s  story  was  carried  by  a  few  non¬ 
gay  newspapers,  as  well  as  electronic  cover¬ 
age,  such  as  Black  Entertainment  Television. 

Bias  against  women,  demonstra¬ 
tors 

When  New  Jersey  Gov.  Jim  Florio  signed 
the  nation’s  fifth  gay  rights  law  on  Jan.  19, 
many  gay  and  lesbian  newspapers  carried  the 
short  (eleven  paragraph)  AP  story  on  their 
frontpage. 

The  two  co-chairs  of  the  coalition  that  lob¬ 
bied  for  that  law  complained  that  AP  used 
“bias  against  women"  in  picking  from  the 
press  release  a  quote  only  from  the  male  co¬ 
chair,  Eric  McKinley,  and  not  the  female  co- 
chair,  Janet  Calkins.  “It  was  a  slap  in  the 
face,"  said  Calkins.  “We  did  work  as  a 
team,”  McKinley  added.  “We  were  equals." 
Although  McKinley  believes,  “Gay  coverage 
would  have  covered  that  better,"  Calkins 
cautioned,  “Gay...  male  reporters”  might 
have  had  similar  bias. 

Barbara  Cameron,  too,  worries  about  “sto¬ 
ries  about  lesbians,  which  hardly  get  much 
coverage  to  begin  with.  The  few  stories  that 
are  there  I  would  think  should  be  covered 
from  the  community.” 

Calkins  and  McKinley  were  also  con¬ 


cerned  that  the  AP  took  McKinley’s  quote, 
“Lobbying  and  education,  not  demonstra¬ 
tion,  were  the  keystones  to  the  campaign’s 
success,"  out  of  the  context  of  a  coalition 
that  included  demonstrators.  Calkins  told 
GCN,  “That  [strategy]  was  very,  very 
planned....  Members  of  ACT  UP  and  Queer 
Nation  agreed.” 

Writers  and  activists  also  charge  AP  con¬ 
sistently  undercounts  lesbian  and  gay  events. 
Wockner  noted  that  the  AP  reported  only 
200,000  participants  in  the  1987  National 
March  on  Washington  for  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Rights,  when  650,000  marched — as  the  U.S. 
Park  Service  Police  finally  admitted. 

PWAs  lose 

“AP  doesn’t  cover  AIDS  stories  that 
specifically  impact  gay  people  as  efficiently 
and  effectively  as  gay  reporters  would,”  said 
Phill  Wilson,  who  also  works  as  the  AIDS 
Coordinator  for  the  County  of  Los  Angeles. 

Referring  to  AP’s  style  of  giving  brief  sto¬ 
ries  or  bullets  that  offer  the  highlight  of  the 
news,  Kessler  said,  “AP  often  doesn’t  give  a 
lot  of  the  facts  or  background....  When  we’re 
talking  about  AIDS,  it’s  important  to  get 
behind  what  went  into  the  policy  decisions.” 

AP  coverage  of  a  demonstration  at  Astra 
Pharmaceuticals  over  the  price  of  foscamet 
Jan.  27  (see  GCN,  Vol.  19,  No.  28)  focused 
on  the  local  police  claim  that  CBS’  60 
Minutes  had  interfered  with  the  law  by 
attaching  wire  taps  to  the  demonstrators. 

“It’s  safe  to  expect  a  lesbian  or  gay 
reporter  to  understand  the  real  issue— -it  was 
about  people  with  AIDS  and  their  lives — to 
feel  some  immediate  connection  to  that,” 
asserted  ACT  UP/Boston’s  Stephen  Skuce, 
who  participated  in  the  demonstration.  “A 
faceless  news  organization  lose[s]  sight  of 
that.” 

Sailing  the  news 

Mandy  Carter,  the  director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Lesbian  and  Gay  Political  Action 
Committee,  questions  who  at  AP  defines 
“what’s  a  story  and  not  a  story?”  and 
whether  news  of  interest  to  progressive  gay 
and  lesbian  activists  will  make  the  AP’s  “top 
10”  model  of  choosing  the  most  popular 
news. 

Mainstream  coverge  of  lesbian  and  gay 
news  in  the  South  is  often  limited  to  Atlanta, 
Carter  says,  unless  it  relates  to  Sen.  Jesse 
Helms  (R-N.C.). 

Les  Hanson  also  questioned  the  packaging 
of  news  at  AP.  He  finds  fault  with  “[AP’s] 
sensationalism,”  and  suggests  AP  is  more 
likely  to  report  on  HTV  transmission  through 
mosquitoes  “than  [on]  a  traditional  healers’ 
conference  support  for  [people  with]  HIV.” 

AIDS  Action  Committee’s  Kessler  agreed 
that  AP  stories  in  mainstream  dailies  on  the 
weekends  “tend  to  have  a  sensationalized 
headline  and  tend  to  be  not  flushed  out 
enough....  [The  stories  are]  portrayed  as 
either  a  breakthrough  drug  or  someone 
arrested  in  some  city  for  spitting  at  a  cop. 
Nowhere  in  that  [AP]  story  would  it  say,  ‘To 
date,  AIDS  is  not  transmitted  [through  sali¬ 
va].’  But  if  someone  gets  arrested  for  spitting 
on  a  Thursday,  some  [daily  reporter]  will  say, 
‘Let’s  find  out  what  AAC  thinks,’  or  [will 
somehow]  offset  the  one-sided  opinion  at 
AP.” 

“The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  media  is  a 
business,”  suggested  Elias  Guerrero  of  ACT 
UP/NY.  “The  reporter  for  AP...  is  not  only 
selling  his  story,  he’s  selling  his  company 
[for]  increased  visibility.  [The  AP  byline]  is 
like  a  logo.” 

Kessler  said  he  would  rather  see  lesbian 
and  gay  papers  “flush  out  previously  pub¬ 
lished  AP  stories  [or  offer]  a  critique.” 

Impact  on  writers 

“I’m  looking  to  get  out  of  the  business,” 
said  freelancer  O’Neill,  who  was  the  widely- 
published  gay  Capitol  Hill  reporter  for  the 
past  three  years.  “Using  AP  is  cheaper  than 
using  my  stuff,”  he  says.  At  the  height  of  his 
success,  O’Neill’s  news  coverage  was  car¬ 
ried  by  22  newspapers.  Now,  only  13  use 
occasional  pieces. 

Editors  have  told  O’Neill  they  chose  the 
wire  service  because  of  financial  constraints, 
“including  [one  time]  when  I  was  one  of 
three  reporters  [present]  and  no  wire  service 
reporter  was  there  at  all.  That  was  upsetting. 
That  was  definitely  one  factor  in  making  my 
decision  to...  find  other  work.” 

“How  can  I  compete?”  with  AP’s  prices, 
Wockner  asks.  PGN,  which  Wockner  calls 
“the  biggest  offender”  in  replacing  queer 
reporters  with  AP,  bought  1 31  articles  from 
Wockner  in  1990, 107  in  1991,  and  four  in 
1992.  Bay  Windows  dropped  Wockner  com¬ 
pletely  for  AP,  “the  perfect  example  of  what 
happens  when  an  editor  who  doesn’t  quite 
understand  the  complexity  of  his  decision, 
gets  his  hands  on  AP.” 

‘1  don’t  give  a  shit  who  writes  news  for 
us,”  explained  Mandes,  whose  background 
includes  eight  years  as  a  staff  writer  at  four 
mainstream  daily  newspapers  and  a  stint  as  a 
National  Public  Radio  affiliate  reporter. 

Continued  on  page  6 
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“We’re  talking  about  the  reporting  of  facts. 

Does  the  reporting  of  facts  have  to  be  report¬ 
ed  by  a  gay  [man]  or  lesbian?”  he  asked. 

Epperly  agreed,  “The  gay  rights  law 
works  both  ways.  To  say  a  straight  reporter 
can’t  cover  gay  issues  is  an  incredible  politi¬ 
cal  mistake.” 

One  reporter,  Julie  Brienza,  who  was  fired 
from  UPI  in  April  of  1990  “for  writing  a 
piece  for  the  [Washington]  Blade  and  being  a 
lesbian,”  concurred.  Writing  for  the  Blade 
and  the  mainstream  wires  “just  doesn’t  feel 
like  it’s  all  that  much  different...  except... 
you  don’t  have  to  put  in  the  perspective...  of 
why  [gay  rights]  was  important.” 

Unskilled  writers? 

“The  gay  press  has  to  understand  it’s  time 
to  grow  up,”  Mandes  asserts.  “There  was  a 
time  when  the  gay  and  lesbian  community 
was  so  hungry  to  have  anything  about  it 
reported,  that  standards  of  joumalis[tic] 
accuracy  and  quality  writing  [were  lost]. 
Unfortunately,  some  folks  think  because 
they’re  queer  [they  can  write].” 

“The  wires  tend  to  be  inaccurate,”  admit¬ 
ted  the  Advocate's  Gessen,  “but  gay  reporters 
tend  to  be  far  more  inaccurate.” 

Epperly  agreed,  pointing  to  one  free¬ 
lancer’s  coverage  of  a  gay  rights  parade, 
which  was  “completely  biased,  totally  unfo¬ 
cused"  and  “laden  with  jargon.”  Epperly 
added,  “Sometimes  it’s...  helpful  to  have 
reporters  not  from  the  community  they 
cover.  We  all  carry  a  little  baggage.” 

"It’s  just  obnoxious  to  say  that  because 
we  work  for  a  gay  paper,  we  forgot  how  to 
write  a  fair  and  balanced  story,”  countered 
Wockner,  who  worked  for  years  in  main¬ 
stream  journalism  after  receiving  a  bachelors 
degree  in  journalism  in  1979. 

Objectivity? 

Writers  and  editors  also  clash  over  the 
need  for — and  indeed  the  existence  of — jour¬ 
nalistic  objectivity. 

“We  shouldn’t  be  coming  from  a  perspec¬ 
tive  of  activists  when  we  work  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  [The  now-defunct  New  York  magazine] 
OutWeek  pandered  to  the  activists,”  Epperly 
asserts.  “People  dismiss  [the  newspaper  of 
the  New  Alliance  Party]...  but  we’re  not  will¬ 
ing  to  apply”  that  standard  to  the  gay  com¬ 
munity,  he  said. 

Others  proudly  claim  an  activist  back¬ 
ground  to  news  reporting,  including  Tommi 
Avicolli-Mecca.  Avicolli-Mecca,  who 
worked  for  PGN  for  nine  years  as  a  reporter 
and  editor  before  Mandes,  asserted,  “No  one 
is  objective.  It’s  unfortunate  that  we  buy  into 
the  myth  the  straight  press  puts  out  that 
they’re  objective....  Instead  of  objective,  our 
press  needs  to  be  striving  for  balance,  fair¬ 
ness.” 

“Nothing  about  the  AP  or  UPI  stories  is 
objective,”  asserted  Donna  Minkowitz  a  les¬ 
bian  and  a  reporter  for  the  Village  Voice. 
“Decisions  from  what  gets  on  the  front  page 
to  who  is  a  more  credible  source  are  deci¬ 
sions  that  are  conditioned  by  [one’s]  point  of 
view,"  she  says,  pointing  to  reporters  in  the 
Gulf  War  who  used  the  word,  ‘we,’  when 
they  meant  the  U.S.  military,  or  said,  ‘“Our 
bombing  this  evening  was  spectacular.”’ 

“I  was  trained  as  a  journalist  so  I  know 
there’s  no  such  thing  as  objective,”  Jewelle 
Gomez,  a  lesbian  writer  and  progressive 
activist  who  attended  Columbia  University’s 
journalism  school,  said.  “Objective  is  always 
used  as  a  cloak  for  the  mainstream  view¬ 
point." 

Barbara  Smith,  writer  and  founder/editor 
at  Kitchen  Table:  Women  of  Color  Press, 
added,  "There’s  such  an  illusion  in  this  soci¬ 
ety  that  if  you’re  dominating,  you’re  not 
advocating  a  point  of  view.  It’s  just  like  in 
literature — the  idea  that  if  you  read  nothing 
but  white  male  literature,  you’re  reading 
objective,  unbiased  literature.  Of  course  it 
doesn’t  take  into  account  that  they  have 
inherent  biases  in  them....  They're  advocat¬ 
ing  [corporate  capitalism].” 

“The  state  of  the  activist  press — especially 
in  New  York  and  around  HIV  issues — is  still 
somewhat  fragile  and  developing.  Is  [seeking 
objectivity]  really  useful  [and]  necessary  at 
this  stage?”  for  the  gay  press,  asked  Elias 
Guerrero  of  ACT  UP/NY.  “It  might  be  a 
cover  for  bias,  for  not  dealing  with  [HIV], 
for  keeping  the  issue  buried.  Who  is  most  of 
the  press  reporting  to?  Conservative  read¬ 
ers?" 

Fostering  qussr  writers 

Wockner  acknowledges  that  “the  gay  press 
is  having  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  recession, 
[and]  the  death  of  phone  sex,”  which 
accounted  for  significant  advertising  revenue 
in  most  papers. 

“All  loo  often  we  don't  think  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  issue  of  people  who  work  in  alterna¬ 
tive  types  of  things,”  Avicolli  Mecca  said. 

‘To  suddenly  cut  off  that  amount  of  money 
jeopardizes  the  future  of  queer  journalists." 

“[Dropping  gay  reporters  for  AP]  is  kind 
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of  like  shopping  at  chain  bookstores  instead 
of  at  our  community  booksotes,”  asserted 
Cameron. 

“Our  institutions  need  to  have  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  individuals  who  support  it,” 
agrees  Jewelle  Gomez.  “In  the  long  run  we’d 
like  to  see  lesbian  and  gay  journalists  who 
are  working  in  AP  and  shifting  the  perspec¬ 
tive.  They  need  to  take  on  the  skills  and  learn 
their  connection  to  their  comunity  and  learn 
how  to  broaden  the  mainstream’s  perspec¬ 
tive.  They  can’t  leant  that  in  the  main¬ 
stream.”  □ 

Pride 

Continued  from  page  1 

group. 

The  juxtaposition  continued  throughout 
the  parade  route.  One  block  beyond  where 
the  group  endured  one  of  several  stink 
bombs  hurled  in  its  direction,  a  child 
appeared  from  the  crowd  and  silently  handed 
green  carnations  to  several  of  the  marchers. 

One  of  the  more  curious  incidents  hap¬ 
pened  near  the  beginning  of  the  parade, 
when  a  man  marching  alone  just  ahead  of 
GLIB  suddenly  stopped  and  dropped  his 
pants  in  front  of  the  group,  bringing  the 
parade  to  a  standstill  for  a  few  moments.  The 
man,  who  was  quickly  escorted  off  the 
parade  route  by  the  police,  was  carrying  a 
sign  reading  “Choose  Life." 

Several  parade  onlookers  native  to  South 
Boston,  the  largely  Irish- American  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  the  parade  takes  place  each  year, 
said  that  the  anti-gay  sentiment  being 
expressed  did  not  represent  the  views  of  all 
South  Boston  residents.  “We’re  glad  they’re 
coming  through,”  said  Connie  Desmond, 
who  has  lived  in  South  Boston  for  three 
years.  “We  want  to  show  our  support” 

Another  South  Boston  resident,  Steve 
Galante,  told  GCN  that  although  GLIB  faced 
a  great  deal  of  vocal  opposition,  he  and 
many  others  had  been  "cheering  them  on.” 
Galante  said  the  group  deserved  support 
because  “this  parade  shouldn’t  be  private. 

Any  parade  shouldn’t  be  private,”  adding, 
"There’s  a  lot  of  gays  here  [in  South  Boston] 
and  they’re  all  in  the  closet.” 

A  group  of  teenage  boys  who  followed  the 
GLIB  contingent  the  entire  length  of  the 
route,  yelling  homophobic  remarks  and  mak¬ 
ing  insulting  gestures,  became  engaged  in  a 
shouting  match  with  a  woman  who  told 
them,  “They  [GLIB]  have  a  right  to  be 
here!”  The  woman,  Beverly  Wilkins,  told 
reporters,  “I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  they  [the  teenagers]  do  not  represent 
South  Boston....  I  feel  personally  that  every¬ 
one  has  a  First  Amendment  right  to  march.” 

At  times  reporters  and  photographers  out¬ 
numbered  the  marchers  two  to  one.  Many 
parade  onlookers  expressed  more  distaste  for 
the  media  attention  focused  on  their  neigh¬ 
borhood  than  for  the  gay  and  lesbian 
marchers. 

“You  guys  make  a  big  hype  out  of  all 
this,"  Paul  Barrett  of  South  Boston  told 
GCN.  “There’s  too  much  media  attention.... 
What’s  the  point?”  Then,  turning  his  back  on 
the  marchers,  Barrett  said,  “This  is  what  I 
think  of  this.” 

Most  of  the  marchers  continued  waving  to 
the  crowd  throughout  the  march,  wishing 
onlookers  a  happy  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  One 
member  of  the  group,  Tim  Daley,  said  later 
that  he  held  his  smile  for  the  duration  of  the 
parade  because,  “There  was  no  way  in  hell 
they  were  going  to  break  my  spirit.” 

Constitutional  right  to  march 

GLIB's  founders,  Barbra  Kay,  Ellie 
Rudolph  and  Cindy  Toombs,  said  that  one  of 
the  group's  original  purposes  was  to  support 
members  of  New  York’s  Irish  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Organization  (ILGO),  who  fought  to  be 
included  as  a  group  in  that  city’s  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  parade.  Ironically,  GLIB’s  later 
goal— to  march  in  Boston’s  parade — was 
achieved,  while  members  of  ILGO  in  New 
York  were  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  at 
inclusion.  [See  story,  page  3]. 

GLEB  won  the  right  to  march  in  Boston’s 
parade  March  1 1  what  Massachusetts 
Superior  Court  Judge  Hiller  Zobel  ordered 
the  parade  organizers,  the  South  Boston 
Allied  War  Veterans  Council,  to  allow  GLIB 
to  march  based  upon  the  group’s  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  freedom  of  expression.  Crucial 
to  the  decision  was  the  finding  that  the 
parade  is  a  city-sponsored  event. 

The  parade  is  officially  titled  the  City  of 
Boston  Evacuation  Day/St.  Patrick’s  Day 
Parade,  in  celebration  of  the  day  in  1776 
when  Boston  residents  drove  the  British 
from  the  city,  as  well  as  in  commemoration 
of  Ireland’s  patron  saint.  The  city  provides 
S8000  to  hire  marching  bands  for  the  event 
and  offers  the  services  of  city  employees  in 
organizing  it  This  year,  the  parade  attracted 
600,000  spectators  and  more  than  100,000 
participants,  according  to  police  estimates. 

Attorneys  for  the  Veteran’s  Council  argued 
that  GLIB  was  a  front  for  Queer  Nation,  and 
Continued  on  page  19 
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and  such  a  class-bound  judgment  that  I  find  it 
contemptible. 


I  know  that  in  your  poetry,  especially  your 
collection  The  Women  Who  Hate  Me,  that 
you  talk  a  lot  about  being  an  outsider  in 
the  lesbian  community.  Can  you  talk 
about  that  theme  of  being  an  outsider? 
Does  that  still  come  up  in  your  work? 


Every  lesbian  knows  that  we  are  all  outlaws 
and  we  are  all  outsiders.  Any  queer  that 
doesn’t  know  that  we  are  on  the  edge  of  soci¬ 
ety  hasn’t  looked  lately.  It’s  like  that  distinc¬ 
tion  between  erotica  and  pornography;  it  is 
about  your  subjective  perception  of  where 
you  are.  And  I  understand  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  lesbians  and  gay  men  who  really  don’t  feel 
that  they  are  on  the  edge  who  feel  like  they 
are  part  of  the  mainstream  and  quote, 
unquote  ‘  ‘normal.’’  And  I  suppose  that  in 
some  ways  that  is  actually  true.  I  have  met 
some  Republican  queers. 

But  the  reality  is  that  we  are  always  out¬ 
side  the  essential  definition  of  what  this  soci¬ 
ety  wants  itself  to  be.  And  if  you  don’t  know 
that,  then  you  have  given  away  the  one 
defense  you  have  against  being  made  invisi¬ 
ble,  because  you  will  cooperate  if  you  don’t 
know  that  you  are  on  the  outside.  A  part  of 
my  sexuality  is  fascinated  with  being  outside 
of  what  everyone  else  approves  of  and  being 
in  resistance  to  the  acceptable,  traditional 
definition  of  how  people  are  supposed  to  live 
their  lives. 


Your  new  novel  is  being  published 
through  a  mainstream  house.  Are  you 
lu  becoming  what  people  refer  to  as  a  cross- 
2  over  writer? 
w 

2  That  is  such  a  contemptible  term. 

-j  iblttOV 

=5  Why? 

won  . 

Because  I  am  already  where  I  want  to  be  and 
there  ain’t  nothing  to  cross. 

Will  you  be  more  of  an  outsider  since  you 
will  be  moving  in  a  broader  circle  than  the 
gay  and  lesbian  community? 


Yeah,  but  I  ain’t  changed  none.  I  am  still 
doing  the  work  that  I  have  been  doing  all 
along.  I  am  a  little  better  as  a  writer  than  I 
was  10  years  ago,  but  I  am  not  writing  about 
anything  essentially  different  I  am  just  older, 
I  have  been  kicked  around  a  little  more,  I 
know  a  few  more  things  and  have  worked  a 
bit  harder,  so  my  writing  is  better. 

People  shouldn’t  get  confused  about  this 
outsider  stuff.  First  of  all,  we  really  are  out¬ 
side  the  acceptable  definition  of  what  society 
wants  to  see  itself  as.  We  really  are  outsiders 
and  that  gives  us  a  perspective  and  a  vision 
that  mainstream  society  really  lacks. 
Sometimes  people  in  mainstream  society  are 
almost  willing  to  notice  that  our  perspective 
is  really  valuable  and  that  we  can  show  them 
things  about  themselves  that  they  have  never 
noticed  or  have  no  clue  about.  They  love  us 
for  what  we  can  show  them  about  their  sexu¬ 
ality.  Just  go  talk  to  any  straight  girl  and  you 
will  very  quickly  find  out  that  you  are  an  out¬ 
sider,  and  she  wants  to  hear  everything  you 
have  learned  as  an  outsider.  Now  this  is  real. 

Beside  this  is  another  point:  I  also  have  a 
romantic  fascination  with  being  the  outsider. 
My  girlfriend  and  I  joke  a  whole  lot  about  it 
because  it  is  one  of  the  defenses  that  you 
develop  when  you  are  pushed  outside.  You 
begin  to  value  being  an  outsider,  and  you  see 
it  as  a  noble  and  powerful  choice  to  take  that 
outside  position  and  say,  “You  think  I’m  not 
like  you?  Well,  you  are  damn  right  I  am  not 
like  you.” 

But  you  have  to  keep  clear  what  they  do  to 
you  and  what  we  choose.  Way  back  in  1982, 
Betty  Dodson  and  a  bunch  of  us  at  the 
Lesbian  Sex  Mafia  did  a  poster  for  the  Speak 
Out  on  Sexuality  that  was  bannered  “Outlaw 
Women.”  We  all  dressed  up  in  our  most  out¬ 
rageous  fetish  dress  and  glared  into  the  cam¬ 
era  lens.  There  is  this  image  of  all  these 
women — god  help  my  large  ass,  I  think  I  was 
half  naked — and  we  bannered  it  that  way. 

We  got  all  kinds  of  shit  from  people  for  real¬ 
ly  different  reasons. 

People  were  upset  that  we  used  that  title  of 
“outlaw  women.”  They  said,  “How  can  you 
call  yourself  that?  You  should  realize  that 
you  are  the  mainstream.”  That’s  that  “queer 
acceptability”  thing  that  people  do. 

Then  there  were  they  people  who  said, 
“You  aren’t  really  outlaws,  you  are  not  good 
enough  to  be  an  outlaw.”  I  don’t  know  what 
these  people  expected  us  to  do,  cut  our  nip¬ 
ples  off  and  spray  blood  on  the  camera  lens? 
But  there  is  a  constant  tension  in  the  queer 
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On  writing  in  order  to  survive,  the  outlaw 
image  and  the  importance  of  sexual  writing 


But  the  other  thing  is  the  nature  of  what  I 
write  about:  the  survival  of  a  world  that,  to  a 
large  extent,  people  pretend  does  not  exist.  A 
lot  of  the  writing  I  do  comes  out  of  one  of 
two  things.  Either  I  write  about  the  family  I 
grew  up  in,  which  was  among  the  enormous 
working  poor — and  I  am‘  not  saying  the 
working-class  but  the  working  poor — in  the 
South.  They  were  the  discards  of  society — 
the  ones  that  make  it  possible  for  all  the  other 
people  in  this  society  to  own  those  mills  and 
have  their  cash — which  were  basically  my 
mother,  her  sister,  my  uncles  and  cousins. 
Most  of  those  people  are  dead,  so  when  I 
write  about  them,  it  is  almost  a  way  to  keep 
them  alive  in  the  world  and,  even  more 
importantly,  is  to  keep  my  idea  of  who  they 
are  and  how  important  they  are  alive.  There 
is  this  enormous  pretense  in  this  country  that 
the  poor  do  not  exist,  or  if  people  know  they 
exist,  they  see  them  as  stereotypical  shadows, 
kind  of  dangerous  and  contemptible,  who 
live  in  the  background.  A  lot  of  the  writing  I 
do  is  to  make  those  people  so  real  that  even  if 
people  don’t  love  them  they  way  I  love  them, 
people  will  at  least  not  be  able  to  forget  them 
or  dismiss  them. 

The  other  writing  I  do  is  very  deliberately 
provocative  sexual  writing.  I  do  this  because 
I  want  that  in  the  world,  too,  in  the  way  that  I 
see  it. 

Why  is  it  important  to  have  the  provoca¬ 
tive,  sexual  writing  in  the  world? 

Honey,  ain’t  you  looked  around  lately? 
Mostly  because  this  is  another  thing  that  is 
deliberately  made  invisible.  I  think  sex  is 
invisible.  Is  there  a  verb  for  “invisibliza- 
tion?”  They  want  to  pretend  that  it  doesn’t 
exist  or  they  want  to  make  it  something  that 
it  isn’t.  Now,  there  is  the  stuff  like  the  NEA 
and  Jesse  Helms  who  want  to  silence  us  com¬ 
pletely  or  more  complicated  stuff  like  people 
who  share  our  politics  but  who  don’t  see  sex¬ 
uality  as  a  priority  or  the  right  to  sexuality  as 
a  priority.  Or  they  want  to  see  it  in  only  the 
very  clean,  gossamer  images.  There  are  a  lot 
of  lesbian  and  gay  activists  and  a  lot  of  femi¬ 
nists  who  just  are  really  uncomfortable  with 


raw  sexuality,  and  they  never  seem  to  realize 
that  that  uncomfortableness  not  only  reflects 
their  class  background,  which  they  are  not 
looking  at,  but  it  reflects  a  really  deep 
assumption  about  the  inappropriateness  of 
powerful,  sexual  impulses. 

Some  people  have  called  you  an  outlaw 
and  your  writing  outlaw  writing.  What  do 
you  think? 

Oh  hell.  I’m  a  dyke,  I  love  being  called  an 
outlaw.  But  it’s  absurd.  It’s  like  calling  me  a 
“New  Narrative’  ’  writer.  I  want  to  say, 
“Have  you  read  what  I  write?”  I  have  this 
reputation,  which  largely  is  the  result  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  promiscuous  lesbian  for  25  years. 
But  my  writing  is  very  traditional  narrative 
stories.  My  sexual  writing — I  do  not  use  the 
words  “erotica”  or  “pornography” — tends  to 
be  very  beautiful.  I  think  of  outlaw  writing  as 
being  writing  that  I  admire  but  I  don’t  actual¬ 
ly  do  that  much.  If  I  am  an  outlaw,  honey, 
these  people  have  not  been  reading  the  right 
stuff! 

Why  are  you  calling  your  writing  sexual 
and  not  erotic  or  pornographic? 

Oh,  because  it  is  such  a  boring  argument. 

What  is  a  boring  argument? 

Well,  the  argument  about  pornography  and 
erotica.  I  mean,  I  am  42  years  old  and  I  went 
through  all  that  shit  of  women  telling  me  that 
women  don’t  write  pornography,  “Women 
should  write  erotica."  And  they  never 
thought  about  the  fact  that  what  you  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  is  a  class  distinction  in  writing. 
Pornography  is  that  dirty  stuff,  that  lower- 
class,  trashy  stuff  and  erotica  is  that  cleaned 
up,  that  reason- to-be- there  stuff.  And  of 
course  erotica  has  redeeming  social  value 
and  that  is  really  bullshit  especially  since  it’s 
all  about  the  perception  of  the  observer.  I  can 
give  the  same  piece  to  four  different  people 
and  they  will  all  call  it  something  different, 
and  one  of  them  is  sure  to  call  it  “outlaw 
writing.”  It  is  such  a  subjective  judgment 
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Interview  conducted 
by  Wlckle  Stamps 

n  her  writing,  OirtWrtte 

’92  keynote  speaker 
Dorothy  Allison 
explores  the  complexities  of 
being  a  “cross-eyed  work¬ 
ing-class  lesbian,  addicted  to 
violence,  language  and 
hope.”  Her  three  book  titles 
offer  even  more  clues  as  to 
where  Dorothy  is  coming 
from.  She  has  published  a 
collection  of  short  stories 
called  Trash  (Firebrand)  and 
a  book  of  poetry  called  The 
Women  Who  Hate  Me  (reis¬ 
sued  by  Firebrand).  Her  new 
novel  is  called  Bastard  Out 
of  Carolina  (Dutton).  Perhaps 
all  of  this  helps  explain  why 
Dorothy  has  long  been 
referred  to  as  an  “outlaw”  In 
both  the  literary  world  and  In 
the  lesbian  and  gay  commu¬ 
nity.  1  talked  to  her  via  tele¬ 
phone  while  she  was  visiting 
New  York  City. 

Wickie  Stamps:  Why  do  you  write? 

Dorothy  Allison:  I  write  to  save  my  life. 

I’ve  never  been  able  to  live  without  writing. 
There  is  nothing  else  that  I  can  do  that  is  the 
same.  I  have  been  a  political  activist  for  20 
years,  but  writing  gives  me  a  way  to  shape 
reality  directly  ,  to  tell  stories  I  need  to  tell 
and  have  that  immediate  story  in  front  of  me. 
Political  work  and  organizing  takes  so  much 
endurance  and  so  long  to  have  an  effect,  so 
writing  gives  me  the  immediacy  that  I  need. 

Are  you  ever  torn  between  writing  and 
your  political  work? 

No,  the  only  thing  I  am  ever  tom  about  is 
that  I  do  not  have  enough  time.  That’s  the 
problem.  If  there  was  enough  time  and  you 
had  enough  money  or  at  least  a  base  income, 
that  you  would  do  everything  and  probably 
just  kill  yourself  even  faster.  But  the  difficul¬ 
ty  is  that  you  have  to  have  a  certain  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  earning  your  rent  and 
staying  healthy  and  then  a  certain  amount  of 
time  to  be  in  the  world.  It  always  seems  to 
me  that  what  is  missing  in  my  life  is  sleep. 

Also,  I  am  42  years  old  and  I  am  not  as 
sturdy  as  I  used  to  be.  I  used  to  be  able  to 
work  all  day  at  a  day  job,  go  to  meetings,  go 
home  and  take  a  two-hour  nap  and  then  write 
all  night.  I  did  that  forever  and  it  ruined  my 
health.  I  sometimes  say  that  you  can  tell  an 
old  organizer  because  we  have  these  perma¬ 
nent  bags  undo-  our  eyes  and  we  just  don’t 
have  the  endurance  we  used  to  have. 

If  you  had  enough  time,  what  would  your 
life  be  like? 

Bottom  line,  I  have  organized  my  life  so  that 
I  can  do  most  of  the  things  I  want  to  do,  such 
as  teaching,  which  I  really  love.  At  this  point 
I  teach  writing  and  I  only  go  into  the  univer¬ 
sity  when  they  more  or  less  agree  to  leave  me 
alone  and  let  me  teach  what  I  want. 

I  have  discovered  that  teaching  is  vitally 
important  to  me.  It  is  not  organizing  nor  is  it 
direct  activism  like  stuffing  envelopes.  I 
think  most  of  my  organizing  was  stuffing 
envelopes.  There  is  just  so  much  that  I  see  in 
the  world  that  people  just  don’t  know,  and 
writing  is  one  of  the  ways  to  give  people  the 
information  they  don’t  have. 

The  theme  of  the  OutWrite  ’92  conference 
is  “Survival”  What  does  your  writing 
have  to  do  with  survival? 

That  is  a  complicated  question.  There  are  two 
different  things.  First  of  all,  I  am  really  seri¬ 
ous  when  I  say  I  could  not  live  without  my 
writing,  I  could  not  keep  myself  functional. 
Writing  balances  my  life  for  me  and  makes 
my  life  worth  while. 


MELVIN  DIXON 

On  the  writer's  responsibility  to  reflect  the  community's  diversity ,  u  enticing  the  reader  into 
your  erotic  world”  and  u putting  condoms  on  our  pens” 


Interview  conducted  by  Phil  Harper 

OutWrite  ’92  keynote  speaker  Melvin  Dixon’s  pub¬ 
lished  works  over  the  last  decade  have  won  him 
both  a  dedicated  following  and  critical  acclaim. 
Following  1989’s  warmly  received  Trouble  the  Water,  Dixon’s 
second  novel,  Vanishing  Rooms  was  published  last  year  by 
E.  P.  Dutton.  Additionally,  Dixon  has  authored  volumes  of 
poetry  ( Change  of  Territory,  1983)  and  literary  criticism  (Ride 
Out  the  Wilderness:  Geography  and  Identity  In  Afro- 
American  Literature,  1987).  Selections  of  his  work  have 
appeared  in  a  wide  range  of  publications,  Including  the  two 
anthologies  of  black  gay  writing.  In  the  Life  and  Brother  to 
Brother,  the  Breaking  Ice  collection  of  African-American  liter¬ 
ature,  and  Poets  for  Life:  76  Poets  Respond  to  AIDS. 


Phil  Harper:  I’m  scheduled  to  moderate 
an  OutWrite  conference  panel  on  lesbian 
and  gay  literature  and  multiculturalism, 
so  I’ve  been  thinking  lately  about  cultural 
categories,  their  functions,  their  useful¬ 
ness.  Do  you  think  that  the  category  of  les¬ 
bian  and  gay  literature  is  a  useful  one? 

Melvin  Dixon:  I  think  it’s  a  very  useful  and 
important  category,  because  lesbian  and  gay 
writers  are  writing  about  a  particular  experi¬ 
ence  that  requires  attention.  And  to  the  extent 
that  readers  and  writers  and  publishers  are 
encouraged  to  explore  that  experience,  then 
those  writers  will  make  a  major  contribution 
to  American  letters.  But  as  long  as  those 
writers  are  hushed,  then  you  have  less  of  a 
multicultural  environment,  and  the  overall 
environment  becomes  less  interesting.  I 
mean,  can  you  imagine  reading  about  straight 
white  people  for  the  rest  of  your  life? 

Well,  actually,  I  can,  but  it  isn’t  too 
appealing! 

That's  right,  we  can  imagine  it  because  it’s 
what  has  traditionally  been  promoted  as  cul¬ 
ture.  But  the  point  is  that  we  no  longer  have 
to  accept  that,  to  accept  the  assumption  that 
the  experiences  of  those  people  are  the  norm. 

Do  you  think  that  the  audience  for  black 
lesbian  and  gay  writers— or  specifically 
for  black  gay  male  writers — is  more  limit¬ 
ed  than  it  is  for  white  gay  men? 

I  wouldn't  say  “limited,”  because  that’s  the 
word  that  publishers  use  to  reject  our  work.  I 


would  say  that  white  readers  are  resistant  to 
accepting  the  fact  that  universality  might 
emerge  out  of  the  discussion  of  a  particular 
racial  experience.  Especially  white  gay  men, 
who  are  so,  so  . . .  what  is  the  term? — so 
fragile — the  white  ego  is  so  fragile;  it  has  to 
be  stroked  all  the  time.  They  get  scared  if 
they  have  to  make  any  effort  to  connect  with 
anyone  else’s  experiences,  they  suddenly 
feel,  “Oh  no,  this  is  so  radical!” 

That  reminds  me  of  what  Robert  Brustein 
of  the  American  Repertory  Theater  said 
about  August  Wilson’s  drama — that  it  is 
too  “limited”  to  the  experiences  of 
African-Americans  to  have  a  profound 
significance. 

Yes.  The  sort  of  “literature  appreciation” 
training  we  get  in  this  culture  teaches  us  to 
value  and  identify  with  Eurocentric  work,  no 
matter  how  difficult  it  is,  in  reality.  I  mean, 
think  about  James  Joyce’s  Portrait  of  the 
Artist  as  a  Young  Man,  and  how  few  of  us 
are  really  equipped  to  understand  it,  because 
it  is  so  specific  to  an  Irish  cultural  context. 
And  yet,  we  freely  enter  into  it  and  voice  an 
appreciation  for  it  because  the  culture  vali¬ 
dates  that  work.  Now,  come  upon  a  work  by 
a  black  author — say,  Chinua  Achebe’s 
Things  Fall  Apart — and  people  start  throw¬ 
ing  up  all  these  barriers,  declaring,  “I  don’t 
understand  this!” 

And  it  isn’t  just  race  or  cultural  difference 
that  works  this  way.  I  was  at  Glad  Day  Book 
Shop  once  doing  a  book  signing  for 
Vanishing  Rooms,  and  this  queen  came  up  to 
me  and  asked  [mocking  the  tone],  “Is  this 


book  violent?  Because  I  can’t  read  anything 
with  too  much  violence  in  it.”  He  was  creat¬ 
ing  reasons  for  not  becoming  interested  in  the 
work,  for  being  resistant  to  it  I  think  most 
readers  are  resistant,  and  it’s  the  job  of  the 
writer  to  break  down  that  resistance.  We 
don’t  want  to  know  the  unknown,  unless  we 
have  a  guide  to  lead  us  there.  Of  course,  once 
we’re  there,  we’re  very  reluctant  to  come 
back. 

Do  you  think  people  allow  sexuality  to 
function  as  a  barrier  in  the  same  way? 

Definitely.  How  to  talk  about  sex  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  for  all  writers,  but  especially  for  gay 
writers.  And  even  gay  readers  are  resistant  to 
seeing  sexuality  depicted  in  literature. 

Really? 

Yes.  I  mean  you  basically  have  to  entice  your 
reader  into  your  erotic  world.  For  instance,  if 
you’re  going  to  talk  about  anal  sex —  Last 
Tango  in  Paris:  how  many  of  us  were  scan¬ 
dalized  when  he  started  fucking  that  girl,  and 
with  butter!  But  the  film  set  up  a  context  that 
made  that  very  inviting.  I  can’t  think  of  too 
many  novels — gay  or  straight — that  do  as 
good  a  job  as  that  film  does  of  enticing  peo¬ 
ple  into  a  particular  erotic  world. 

What  difference  has  AIDS  made  for  you  in 
your  writing? 

I’m  trying  to  work  as  fast  as  I  can! 

Yes,  it  certainly  provides  a  sense  of  urgen¬ 
cy!  But  do  you  think  it’s  had  an  effect  on 
the  subject  matter  of  your  work.  I  mean, 
one  of  the  things  I  noticed — one  of  the 
things  many  people  have  noticed — about 
Vanishing  Rooms — is  that  it  very  deliber¬ 
ately,  very  explicitly  takes  place  in  a  pre- 
AIDS  era. 

Absolutely.  It  was  very  important  for  me  to 
identify  that  novel  with  a  specific  historical 
period  so  that  1  could  deal  with  the  issues  in 
the  way  I  wanted  to  deal  with  them.  If  I 
hadn’t,  there  would  have  been  a  lot  of  contro¬ 
versy  to  face — “How  could  you  have  your 
characters  do  this ?”  “Isn’t  it  irresponsible  to 
have  so-and-so  do  thatl"  And  the  fact  is  that 
I  don’t  particularly  want  to  write  about 
AIDS. 

Does  that  mean  it  hasn’t  affected  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  your  work? 

It  doesn’t  mean  that  at  all.  It’s  had  an  enor¬ 
mous  effect  on  my  poetry.  Almost  every 
poem  I  write  is  about  AIDS. 

Why  the  poems  rather  than  the  prose? 

Because,  while  I  don’t  particularly  want  to 
write  about  AIDS,  when  I  do,  it’s  in  spurts. 
And  spurts,  for  me,  usually  mean  poetry. 

Are  there  specific  differences  between  the 
genres  that  cause  that  to  be  the  case? 

Poetry  is  more  emotional,  more  direct,  more 
compact  and  compressed.  Prose  and  poetry 
for  me  really  come  from  two  different 
impulses.  For  instance.  I’m  working  on  a  fic¬ 
tion  project  right  now,  and  I  think  it’s  going 
to  be  a  novel,  but  I  don’t  know!  It  could  be  a 
short  story,  though  I’m  not  really  a  short 
story  writer.  But  it  is  a  prose  fiction  work, 
not  poetry,  and  it  has  to  do  with  how  the 
impulse  comes  as  well  as  with  the  subject 
matter;  and  as  far  as  AIDS  goes,  I’m  not 
good  at  writing  prose  about  it.  There  are 
those  who  are  good  at  it:  David  Feinberg, 

Paul  Monette.  I’m  not  diminishing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  AIDS  or  of  writing  prose  about 
AIDS,  I’m  just  saying  that  it’s  hard. 

What  sort  of  effect  do  you  think  AIDS  has 
had  specifically  on  the  depiction  of  sex  in 
gay  literature? 

Obviously,  sex  has  always  been  a  very 
important  topic  for  gay  writers.  I  don’t  think 
that  safe  sex  necessarily  puts  a  damper  on  our 
writing  about  sex,  we  are  eroticizing  safe 


sex — putting  condoms  on  our  pens,  as  it 
were— but  it’s  basically  the  same  stuff.  And  I 
actually  think  that  the  eroticism  of  our  work 
has  increased  tremendously,  because  people 
are  necessarily  exploring  different  outlets, 
and  that’s  good.  I’m  excited  about  that.  I 
think  erotic  writing  in  general  is  very  impor¬ 
tant,  because  it  provides  us  with  avenues  for 
exploring  sexuality  without  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling,  and  we’re  still  seeing  new  ways  to 
express  gay  sexuality. 

What  do  you  think  the  significance  of  a 
conference  like  OutWrite  is? 

The  OutWrite  conference  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial.  It’s  a  time  when  those  of  us  who  have 
been  toiling  in  the  field,  alone,  can  meet 
other  people  who  have  been  toiling  in  the 
field.  After  all,  writing  is  very  solitary,  and 
those  of  us  who  do  it  don’t  often  get  the  feed¬ 
back  we  sometimes  want.  Now,  I’m  not  a  big 
conference  girl;  I  don’t  like  conferences  in 
general,  but  that’s  only  because  I’ve  been  to 
about  5000  of  them  in  my  life.  But  confer¬ 
ences  can  be  very  important,  especially  for 
those  of  us  in  marginal  positions.  We  can 
touch  base — and  other  things,  too! — but 
mostly  bases.  It  eases  our  sense  of  isolation, 
we  get  a  few  dates,  and  we’re  ready  to  go 
back  and  be  lonely.  Because  we  know  that 
there  are  other  people  out  there  who  read  our 
work  and  are  willing  to  talk  about  it  and  take 
it  seriously. 

That  last  point  seems  particularly  impor¬ 
tant. 

Yes,  we  have  to  be  willing  to  take  each 
other’s  work  seriously.  I’ve  had  encounters 
with  some  gay  colleagues  in  the  university — 
people  who  are  black — one  of  whom  refused 
to  review  In  the  Life  when  I  asked  him.  He 
said,  “Are  you  kidding?  I’ve  got  tenure  to 
think  about!”  Then,  when  Brother  to  Brother 
came  out,  I  asked  another  colleague — who 
already  had  tenure — and  he  said  no  because 
he  wasn’t  willing  to  be  out  and  he  was  sure 
that  any  attention  he  gave  to  the  book  would 
be  interpreted  as  his  coming  out  as  gay. 

Conferences  like  OutWrite  offer  a  relief 
from  all  that  homophobia  and  heterosexism. 
At  a  conference,  you  just  feel  so  relieved  to 
be  able  to  say,  “I’m  around  all  these  sissies,” 
or  “...all  these  men,”  or  “..all  these  black 
writers” — you  feel  that  there’s  a  whole  com¬ 
munity  out  there.  And  that  sense  of  commu¬ 
nity  is  essential.  The  more  isolated  you  are, 
the  more  isolationist  your  work  becomes  and 
it  just  doesn’t  work.  It’s  a  detriment  to  a  writ¬ 
er  not  to  know  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  com¬ 
munity  or  what  his  responsibilities  to  that 
community  are. 

What  are  those  responsibilities,  in  your 
view? 

To  depict  realistically  gay  characters  and  gay 
experiences.  For  instance,  I  think  at  this  point 
for  a  gay  novelist  to  depict  a  main  character 
who  is  a  drag  queen,  who  is  totally  without 
community,  who  doesn’t  fit  anywhere  in 
society,  and  who  commits  suicide  in  the  end 
due  to  those  factors  would  not  be  a  responsi¬ 
ble  thing. 

Also,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  reflect 
the  multiculturalism  of  the  community. 

We’re  not  all  blond  and  blue-eyed  and  beefy. 
Now  [coyly],  when  /  was  blond  and  blue¬ 
eyed  and  beefy,  I  had  a  great  time!  But  when 
I  became  black,  I  became  invisible  as  far  as  a 
lot  of  gay  literature  is  concerned. 

Do  you  see  that  as  a  responsibility  of  the 
individual  writer  or  of  groups  and  institu¬ 
tions,  such  as  publishing  houses? 

It  is  always  an  individual  responsibility.  The 
writer  is  not  a  member  of  a  committee,  you 
cannot  write  by  committee;  it  is  always  an 
individual  responsibility. 

Speaking  of  individual  versus  collective 
responsibility,  what  role  do  you  see  for  col¬ 
lective  undertakings  in  gay  and  lesbian 
writing?  I’m  thinking  about  Kitchen 
Table:  Women  of  Color  Press,  or  the 

Continued  on  page  12 
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On  Friday,  March  20,  Mariana  Romo-Carmona — a 

Chilean  lesbian  activist  and  writer  who  Immigrated 
to  the  U.S.  In  1966  when  she  was  14 — will  present 
the  opening  keynote  address,  along  with  white  Southern 
author  Dorothy  Allison,  of  the  third  annual  OutWrlte  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Writers  Conference. 


Like  the  movement  itself  (and  particularly  the  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  publishing  and  writing  world  within  it),  Mariana’s  visibil¬ 
ity  and  reputation  as  a  writer  has  grown  considerably  over 
the  past  decade.  This  burgeoning  reputation  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  her  creative  work  will  no  doubt  only  expand  with  the 
publication  of  her  manuscript.  Speaking  Like  an  Immigrant,  a 
collection  of  poetry  and  fiction.  The  fact  that  Mariana  was 
able  to  finish  the  project  following  the  award  of  an  Astraea 
Lesbian  Writing  grant  of  $11,000  will,  no  doubt,  only  enhance 
her  visibility.  And  deservedly  so.  The  collection  contains 
many  notable  pieces,  Including  a  dead-on  analysis  of  “multi¬ 
ple  oppressions”  and  an  elegant  story  that  is  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  first,  Latina  lesbian  science  fiction  pieces. 

Much  of  Mariana’s  past  work  as  a  writer  is  inexorably 
entwined  with  her  labor  as  an  activist,  as  a  quick  run-down  of 
her  publishing  and  editing  credits  makes  clear:  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  1981  Fight  Back!  Feminist  Resistance  to  Male 
Violence ;  co-editor  (with  Alma  G6mez  and  Cherrfe  Moraga) 
and  contributor  to  the  1983  Cuentos:  Stories  by  Latlnas,  a 
ground-breaking  work  as  the  first  anthology  that  presents 
the  experiences  of  Latina  lesbians,  both  in  the  U.S.  and  their 
countries  of  origin;  contributions  to  the  lesbians  of  color 
section  In  the  1984  The  New  Our  Bodles/Ourselves ;  and  edit¬ 
ing,  producing  and  distributing  the  1987  Compaheras:  Latina 
Lesbians  with  Juanita  Ramos. 

More  recently,  Mariana  was  a  co-editor,  along  with  Harold 
McNeil  Robinson,  Ira  Silverberg  and  Jacqueline  Woodson,  of 
the  (now)  Infamous  1991  Issue  of  The  Portable  Lower  East 
Side — “Queer  City” — which  was  cited  by  Pat  Buchanan  and 
other  watchdogs  of  morality  as  “blasphemous”  and  “filthy.” 
The  charges  (along  with  excerpts  taken  wholly  out  of  con¬ 
text)  helped  lead  to  the  ousting  of  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  by  a  worried  “left-of-right- 
wing”  Bush  administration. 

On  a  recent  Sunday  morning  at  the  top  of  Central  Park  on 


110th  Street  In  New  York  City — between  familial  visits  and  a 
right  on!  analysis  of  Robert  DeNiro  and  Raging  Bull — 
Mariana  took  some  time  to  discuss  the  “Queer  City”  contro¬ 
versy,  among  other  topics,  in  the  apartment  she  shares  with 
her  lover  of  eight  years,  June  Chan. 


“When  Kurt  Hollander,  the  publisher  of  The 
Portable,  first  approached  me  and  the  others 
about  putting  together  an  issue  focussing  on 
'queemess'  and  'city -ness,’  I  just  didn’t  think 
I  had  the  time  to  do  it,”  Mariana  begins.  She 
participates  in  a  plethora  of  community- 
based  activities — some  characteristic 
examples  include  attending  the  N.Y.C. 
Lesbian  and  Gay  People  of  Color  Steering 
Committee,  being  a  member  of  the 
Conditions  editorial  collective  and 
participating  in  “Las  Buenas  Amigas,”  a  New 
York  City-based  Latina  lesbian  group — and 
is  always  pressed  for  time. 

“But  the  more  I  said,  'I  can’t  do  the  book,’ 
she  says,  “the  more  I  visualized  what  it 
would  look  like.  It  was  as  if  the  book  was 
there  and  said, '  Here  I  am — you  have  to 
make  me.’”  Hollander  essentially  handed 
them  the  project  and  let  the  editors  create 
whatever  they  wanted.  “As  a  community, 
opportunities  like  this  are  so  unexpected,  it 
was  difficult  at  first  to  believe  that  this  book 
was  really  ours." 

The  four  editors  brought  with  them  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  backgrounds,  and  hence,  contacts.  “We 
wanted  to  bring  together  something  that  was 
balanced — an  anthology  that  went  back  and 
forth  between  fiction  and  poetry,  one  that 
was  gender-balanced,  covered  a  variety  of 
perspectives,  and  was  representative  of  a 
broad  racial  mix.”  Even  though  the  final 
product  is  diverse  on  a  variety  of  levels, 
Mariana  still  expresses  some  disappointment. 


“I  felt  dissatisfied  that  there  were  only  two 
Asian- American  writers  and  no  Native 
American  contributors,”  she  says.  “I  think  we 
could  have  touched  communities  in  a  more 
intense  way.  If  we  did  the  search  for  submis¬ 
sions  now,  even  a  year  later,  it  would  have 
been  much  richer.  The  anthology  as  it  stands 
really  represents  the  moment  in  time.” 

The  first  hint  of  what  would  turn  into  the 
straw  that  broke  the  NEA’s  “liberal”  back 
came  when  they  were  looking  for  printers  for 
the  book.  “Kurt  warned  us  that  we  may  have 
some  problems  finding  a  printer  who 
wouldn’t  censor  some  sections  of  the  book. 
At  the  time  we  were  preparing  the  book,  it 
was  during  the  middle  of  the — in  retro¬ 
spect — 'other’  NEA  controversy  [the 
rescinding  of  approved  grants  to  Holly 
Hughes,  Tim  Miller,  et,  al.  because  of  homo¬ 
erotic  content].  But  even  though  it  might 
make  our  publication  timeline  more  difficult, 
we  were  very  aware  of,  and  tried  to  be 
responsive  to,  the  need  to  present  art  that 
wouldn’t  see  the  light  of  day  in  other  forums. 
We  were  very  concerned  with  providing  the 
room  to  speak  for  voices  that  might  other¬ 
wise  be  censored — even  if  it  meant  risking 
something  later  on.”  The  immediate  trade-off 
was  that  the  printer  they  did  find  was  also 
sloppy,  and  consequently  several  mistakes 
were  made.  (For  example,  a  photograph  of  an 
African-American  lesbian  couple  by  Morgan 
Grenwald  was  credited  to  Robert  Giard.)  But 
that  was  nothing  compared  to  what  troubles 
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writing  what  you  think 


lie  ahead  on  the  right-wing  hot  plate. 

The  “Queer  City”  issue  of  The  Portable 
Lower  East  Side— unlike  the  issue  before, 
entitled  “Live  Sex  Acts” — had  received  a 
small  grant  of  $5,000  from  the  NEA.  Since 
Jesse  Helms  and  other  “Pinheads  from 
Tupelo”  (as  Hollander  later  called  them  in  an 
editorial)  were  closely  monitoring  all  NEA 
grant  recipients,  it  is  no  surprise  that  the 
“Live  Sex  Acts”  issue  caught  their  eyes,  and 
their  ire.  Consequently,  Helms  &  Co.  were 
ready  and  waiting  the  minute  the  ink  dried  on 
“Queer  City.”  By  January,  the  right-wing  had 
focussed  on  the  issue  as  its  new  call  to  arms 
and  by  February,  every  member  of  Congress 
had  received  choice  excerpts  and  a  letter  con¬ 
gratulating  them  on  supporting  the  NEA  for 
producing  such  “Art.” 

The  can  of  kerosene  on  the  pyre  of  their 
nervous  hatred  was  six  words  from  the  poem 
“Wild  Thing”  by  Sapphire,  portraying  one  of 
the  Black  youths  who  had  participated  in  the 
brutal  gang  rape  of  a  white  woman  in  Central 
Park  as  also  having  been  violated  himself,  in 
this  case  being  “sucked  off’  by  a  priest.  As 
Mariana  discerns  it,  “This  was  the  piece  that 
really  hit  a  chord  and  struck  hardest  at  the 
[right-wingers’]  own  racism.  I  thought  that 
Sapphire’s  poem  was  one  of  the  best  contri¬ 
butions.  It  says  so  much  about  the  city  we 
inhabit:  the  tensions  and  injustices  around 
sex,  race,  class  and  the  legal  system  and 
other  systems  we  are  trapped  by.  Sapphire 
was  writing  about  an  injustice  done  to  that 
child.  She  was  writing  in  the  voice  of  some¬ 
one  who  is  not  supposed  to  be  heard — and 
that’s  why  it  struck  such  a  chord  with  those 
people.  They  allow  no  room  for  expression 
of  the  things  that  aren’t  supposed  to  be  heard, 
like  hatred  of  women  and  whites.” 

In  addition  to  the  frustrating  fact  that  the 
righteous  interpreters  of  Sapphire’s  work  and 
“Queer  City”  in  general  just  didn’t  get  it, 
Mariana  also  finds  it  difficult  to  fathom  that  a 
$5000  grant  could  cause  such  a  stir.  “The 
whole  thing  is  really  ludicrous.  Here  in  the 
arts  arena,  the  freedom  of  expression  arena, 
the  government  is  trying  so  hard  to  keep 
meticulous  control  over  images,  and  yet  the 
Kennedy  rape  trial  and  the  Thomas  confir¬ 
mation  hearings  being  pervasively  broadcast 
into  people’s  living  rooms  is  allowed.  The 
most  banal,  sensationalist  crap  can  be  mass- 
produced  everywhere,  whereas  the  explo¬ 
ration  of  society’s  ills  cannot  be  conveyed.” 

Asked  if  the  NEA  controversy  and  the  cit¬ 
ing  of  “Queer  City”  as  obscene  will  have  any 
effect  on  her  or  her  writing,  Mariana  answers 
without  hesitation,  “Yeah,  it  will  encourage 
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me  to  write  more  what  I  think,  not  less.”  That 
comment  leads  to  a  passionate  and  engaging 
discussion  about  a  play  by  her  fellow  coun¬ 
tryman  Ariel  Dorfman  that  deals  with  politi¬ 
cal  repression  in  Chile  and  the  psychological 
effects  of  tyranny,  which  is  being  directed  for 
Broadway  by  Mike  Nichols  as  a  “marriage 
set  piece”  starring  three  famous  white  Anglo 
actors.  (“If  Glenn  Close  is  a  typical  Chilean 
woman,  then  who  am  I?”  Mariana  asks.  But 
that’s  a  whole  other  story;  Mariana  is  busy 
trying  to  get  her  think-piece  response  placed 
in  some  appropriate  forum  as  we  speak.) 

Continuing  on  the  theme  of  speaking  one’s 
mind,  Mariana  discusses  the  focus  of  her 
upcoming  address  at  the  OutWrite  confer¬ 
ence.  “I  will  be  talking  about  survival — as  an 
artist,  yes,  but  more  as  a  people,  as  a  commu¬ 
nity.  That  is  because  this  is  1992,  the  much- 
touted  year  of  the  quincentennial  and,  as 
such,  issues  of  survival  carry  a  special  signif¬ 
icance.  It  serves  to  highlight  500  years  of 
Europeans  inhabiting  this  continent  and  what 
that  means  to  the  world.  In  my  talk,  I  will 
strive  to  place  the  gay  and  lesbian  struggle 
for  civil  rights  in  the  context  of  500  years  of 
struggle  for  civil  rights — and,  admittedly, 
that  is  a  pretty  tall  order.  But  it  is  vitally 
important  to  look  at  the  significance  of  our 
struggle  in  a  global  context.  More  and  more 
that  is  the  focus  of  my  writing  and  my 
activism. 

Asked  why  that  is,  Mariana  answers 
thoughtfully,  “Part  of  it  is  personal  develop¬ 
ment,  but  one  that  is  highlighted  by  a  histori¬ 
cal  moment  in  time.  Since  being  an  immi¬ 
grant  is  always  a  part  of  my  consciousness, 
context  is  very  important.”  It  wasn’t  until 
recently — when  working  in  a  context  of  com¬ 
munity  that  wanted  to  be  multicultural — that 
Mariana  felt  that  hex  politics  fit  into  her  life 
and  her  life  into  her  politics.  “Many  people 
are  starting  to  feel  this  way  and  we  need  to 
put  words  to  it,”  she  says.  “It  is  only  recently 
that  I  can  bring  my  family  into  my  political 
life  and  vice  versa.” 

For  example,  at  a  reading  last  week  in  cel¬ 
ebration  of  an  anthology  produced  by  the 
N.Y.C.  chapter  of  Men  of  All  Colors 
Together,  Mariana  read  a  piece  about  her 
grandparents.  She  notes  that  there  was  a 
receptive  audience  for  this  kind  of  piece,  in 
part  because  others  are  writing  and  talking 
about  families,  too.  “That  kind  of  interplay 
between  family  and  politics  has  been  rare 
before.  We  have  had  to  separate  family  and 
culture,  but  now  that  we  feel  strong  enough 
to  integrate  certain  aspects  of  family  into 

Continued  on  page  20 
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Keynote  speakers  speak  out:  THE  GCN  INTERVIEWS 


ALAN 

GURGANUS 

On  his  “secret  past”  and  the  importance 
of  committing  yourself  as  a  gay  artist 

Interview  conducted  by  Ed  Slkov 

John  Cheever  described  his  protege,  OutWrite  ’92 

keynote  speaker  Alan  Gurganus,  as  “the  most  moral¬ 
ly  responsive  and  technically  brilliant  writer  of  his 
generation.”  Cheever’s  praise  got  Gurganus  a  bit  further 
than  mine  will;  on  Cheever’s  recommendation,  his  story 
“ Minor  Heroism"  was  the  first  gay-themed  fiction  The  New 
Yorker  ever  printed.  But  even  at  the  risk  of  setting  up  a  most 
pathetic  comparison,  I  have  to  say  that  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Cheever.  I  was  relieved,  then,  when  Gurganis  turned  out  to 
be  as  engaging  in  person  as  he  is  In  print — a  charming 
Southerner  with  a  sharp  mind,  a  finely-tuned  ear  for  lan¬ 
guage,  and  a  refreshing  and  rather  disarming  ability  to  value 
his  work  as  highly  as  I  do. 


Ed  Sikov:  I  noticed  in  the  paper  this 
morning  that  you’ve  been  nominated  for  a 
PEN/Faulkner  prize  for  your  collection  of 
short  stories,  White  People.  Your  debut 
novel,  Oldest  Living  Confederate  Widow 
Tells  AU,  of  course,  was  a  bestseller.  But  I 
want  to  start  by  asking  you  about  your 
acting  career.  Mason  Wiley  [co-author  of 
Inside  Oscar]  told  me  all  about  it 

Alan  Gurganus:  Oh  my  God.  Well,  you’ve 
got  a  real  source  there. 

It  was  an  epic  Super-8  production,  wasn’t 
it?  Fanny  Girl.  You  played  Dickie 
Arnstein! 

That’s  right.  Type  casting  again. 

Tell  me,  was  it  a  demanding  role? 

It  was  very  demanding,  because  of  course  I 
wanted  to  play  "Fanny  Girl.”  That's  the  terri¬ 
ble  truth.  Like  a  lot  of  people  who  grew  up  in 
small  towns,  you  have  to  figure  out  how  to 
amuse  yourself.  And  I  was  in  all  of  the  high 
school  plays  [in  Rocky  Mount,  N.G].  But 
Mason,  who  was  a  child  prodigy,  was  mak¬ 
ing  feature  films  all  ova-  the  neighborhood, 
so  we  all  have  film  credits  in  our  pasts. 

He  also  told  me  he  gave  you  a  “Best 
Actor”  award  for  appearing  in  his  own 
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film. 

That’s  right.  He  had  broken  Christmas  tree 
ornaments  mounted  on  pedestals  to  give  out 
as  awards.  The  Noels. 

On  to  more  responsible  and  reasonable 
questions.  Oldest  Confederate  Widow  got  a 
lot  of  attention  and  acclaim  in  the  main¬ 
stream.  How  do  you  imagine  that  straight 
readers  understand  the  relationship 
between  Willie  and  Ned? 

What  I  discovered  from  reading  extensively 
in  the  period,  in  family  letters  and  journals  as 
well  as  in  other  people's  material,  was  that 
friendship  between  same-sex  buddies  of 
either  sex  was  very  freely  and  openly 
expressed.  It’s  very  easy  to  apply  contempo¬ 
rary  standards  of  psychoanalysis  to  friend¬ 
ships  that  woe  less  categorized  then.  Love 
relationships  between  boys  and  girls  were  not 
frowned  upon  but  encouraged,  in  fact 
Whether  the  relationship  between  these  13- 
year-old  Confederate  soldiers  was  ever  geni- 
tally  expressed,  I  doubt. 

But  the  fact  that  it  was  in  some  ways  the 
overriding  emotional  connection  of  Willie 
Marsden’s  life  is  irrefutable.  Lucy  Marsden 
tries  with  everything  in  ha  to  compensate 
and  accommodate  herself  to  this  love 
between  men.  It’s  one  of  the  heroic  struggles 
of  the  book.  Questions  of  gender  and  ques- 
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tions  of  tenderness  between  people  of  the 
same  sex  come  up  in  other  contexts  as  well. 

In  some  ways,  Lucy’s  great  love  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  book  are  with  other  women. 
Shirley,  ha  childhood  friend  who  dies 
young,  and  Castalia,  who’s  ha  kind  of  erotic 
emanation,  give  ha,  in  some  ways,  more 
comfort  than  any  man  manages  to  do. 

You  mentioned  that  looking  at  such  same- 
sex  relationships  through  contemporary 
eyes  leads  to  a  kind  of  psychoanalytic 
reading  of  something  that  may  not  have 
been  as  suggestive  in  the  past.  But  you  do 
certain  things  that  make  those  readings 
inevitable.  For  example,  you  say  that  there 
is  unlikely  to  have  been  genital  contact 
between  Willie  and  Ned,  but  that’s  not  so 
important  to  me  because  that’s  imagining 
the  lives  of  already  imaginary  fictional 
characters.  It  doesn’t  get  you  very  far.  But 
at  the  time  when  Ned  is  killed,  you  have  all 
the  soldiers  naked. 

You  say,  in  fact,  in  that  chapter,  “Men 
liked  having  him  in  sight,  seemed  he  was 
what  they  fought  for.”  And  they  immedi¬ 
ately  cover  up  their  genitalia  when  he  gets 
shot  because  they  suddenly  become  con¬ 
scious  of  something. 

That’s  right.  Well,  he  is  the  erotic  emblem  of 
pure  human  possibility.  Thae  is  a  kind  of 
freshness  and  purity  about  people  that  age 
that  inspires  us  and  also  makes  those  of  us 
who  are  olda  feel  clumsy  and  mortal  and 
guilty.... 

And  depressed. 

By  creating  at  the  centa  of  the  book  this 
extraordinarily  beautiful  and  virtuous  (not 
just  good-looking,  he  is  good)  13-year  old 
boy,  I  wind  up  sort  of  creating  a  paradigm — 
an  impossible  paradigm.  Because  as  Lucy 
says,  he  had  the  good  fortune  in  some  ways 
not  to  become  an  adult 

James  Dean  will  neva  be  any  olda  than 
he  was  when  he  died,  which  is  how  he  can 
come  to  be  an  icon  and  a  demi-god.  If  James 
Dean  looked  like  Marlon  Brando  looks  now, 
we  would  not  be  looking  at  the  photograph 
of  him  in  the  way  we  are  now.  It’s  a  Christ 
parable.  Christ  died  at  33  and  presumably  in 
the  prime  of  life. 

That  emblem  of  the  impossibly  beautiful, 
thin  and  pure  young  man  suffering  is  at  the 
centa  of  Christianity  and  really  in  some 
ways  at  the  centa  of  the  culture.  I’m  just 
playing  on  that  by  creating  a  new  and  more 
recent  emblem. 

You  mentioned  Lucy’s  relationship  with 
Shirley.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  scene  with 
the  two  of  them  in  the  bathtub  is  the  only 
truly  erotic  scene  in  the  book.  And  in  the 
end,  Shirley  and  Castalia  both  seem  to 
matter  a  whole  lot  more  than  her  own 
children — some  of  them  at  any  rate.  Not  to 
be  blunt,  but  what  are  you  saying  here? 
Are  you  saying  that  she’s  a  lesbian? 

Well,  I  think  she’s  pan-sexual,  the  way  we  all 
are  in  some  real  way.  She’s  a  person  of  enor¬ 
mous  onpathy  and  imagination.  I  think  all  of 
us,  and  I’m  speaking  about  the  straight  as 
well  as  the  gay  communities,  could  have 
been  almost  anything  at  a  certain  point  in  our 
lives.  If  you  respond  to  people  in  a  thorough¬ 
going  way,  if  you’re  absolutely  tuned  in  to 
the  people  you’re  with,  you’re  capable  of 
almost  anything  erotically. 

It  turns  out  that  the  people  who  gave  Lucy 
the  most  unqualified  sympathy  woe  women, 
so  she  responded  erotically  to  erotic  treat¬ 
ment  from  women.  She  got  very  little  erotic 
treatment  from  men;  she  was  raped  on  ha 
honeymoon.  The  patriarchy — which  this 
book  is  very  much  out-of-love-with — is  noto¬ 
riously  unimaginative  and  anti-erotic.  Look 
at  George  Bush  and  Dan  Quayle. 

Do  I  have  to? 

You  look  at  them  please.  I’m  tired  of  them 
and  I’m  also  tired  of  the  Democratic  oppo¬ 
nents.  They're  awful.  They’re  dweebs, 
they’re  clones  and  they’re  neutered.  If  this  is 
the  best  that  the  hetaosexual,  male  white 
world  can  offa  as  the  latest  in  a  series  of  vir¬ 
ile  role  models,  then  we  are  uttaly,  uttaly 
finished. 

Think  of  Lucy;  these  are  ha  choices.  You 
eitha  ascribe  to  the  myth  that  the  patriarchy 
is  erotic  and  that  men  ova  60,  when  they  ga 
control  of  absolute  powa,  are  therefore  made 
magnificently  manly  by  that  powa,  or  you 
look  fa  comfort  from  whomeva  offers  it. 
That  was  ha  choice.  I  think  she — as  the 
story -tella  and  as  my  stand-in — is  ambisexu¬ 
al.  She’s  capable  of  assuming  the  erotic  idai- 


tity  of  whatever  person  she’s  describing  at 
the  time.  And  that  inevitably  influences  ha 
own  autobiographical  yearnings. 

Much  the  same  kind  of  thing  happens  in 
White  People — in  “Minor  Heroism,” 
“Breathing  Room”  and  “A  Hog  Loves  its 
Life.”  Bryan  [the  protagonist  of  all  three 
semi-autobiographical  stories]  starts  out  in 
“Minor  Heroism”  as  a  sort  of  brainy,  iron¬ 
ic  boy  and  develops  into  an  equally  ironic 
gay  man.  He  has  a  boyfriend  and  a  suc¬ 
cessful  career  as  a  dance  critic.  But  then, 
on  the  last  page  of  “Breathing  Room,”  you 
kill  off  the  boyfriend  and  get  Bryan  mar¬ 
ried  and  divorced  twice.  And  in  the  final 
story  of  the  three,  he  refers  to  his  ex-wives 
but  not  to  his  boyfriend,  and  he  also  says 
that  he  hangs  out  in  a  straight  singles  bar. 
What’s  going  on  here? 

Well,  I  think  that  he  is  an  emblem  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  age,  and  also  of  the  difficulty  of 
absolute  commitment  to  one  persuasion  or 
the  otha.  I’m  completely  and  uttaly  com¬ 
mitted  to  being  gay  myself.  This  is  not  a 
decision  that  you  even  make.  It  certainly  sim¬ 
plifies  my  life.  (I  keep  thinking:  God,  if  I  had 
to  imagine  women  as  aotic  possibilities 
along  with  men,  I  don’t  know  when  I  would 
get  anything  done  in  the  world.)  I  think 
Bryan  is  inevitably  still  trying  to  please  his 
parents  in  some  way.  This,  in  part,  accounts 
for  his  bad  attempts  at  marriage  and  his 
ambivalence  about  his  own  sexuality. 

The  odd  thing  is  that  he  comes  to  a  certain 
depth  of  understanding  ultimately  about 
his  family,  while  at  the  same  time  I  think 
he  is  more  and  more  distanced  from  him¬ 
self,  at  least  in  terms  of  his  sexuality.  I  get 
the  sense  that  he  is  almost  neutered  in  the 
last  story,  which  is  an  odd  contrast. 

Yes  it  is.  It’s  curious  that  he  has  tried  out 
these  identities  with  zeal.  Then  instead  of 
retreating  to  the  role  of  score-keepa  or 
observa,  he  has  assumed  a  kind  of  omni¬ 
scient  perspective  about  the  people  around 
him. 

Do  you  see  yourself  in  the  same  way? 

No.  I  like  to  think  that  I’m  still  very  much  in 
the  fray.  There’s  an  inevitable  comparison 
between  his  life  and  mine  since  I  dedicate  so 
many  of  those  pieces  to  actual  family  mem¬ 
bers.  But  ever  die  one  to  hide  behind  the 
hand  fan,  I  would  assert  my  diffaence  from 
Bryan,  even  if  thae  is  some  emotional  unda¬ 
pinning  in  all  the  stories  that  is  genuine  and 
authentic  and  autobiographical. 

I  don’t  really  think  of  myself  as  an  autobi¬ 
ographical  writa.  I  don’t  think  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  finally,  is  as  interesting  or  powerful  or 
important  as  fiction  is.  All  of  us  have  the 
facts  that  life  dealt  us.  The  joy  of  making 
things  up  is  that  you  can  take  aspects  of  those 
assigned  facts  and  subvert  them  and  turn 
them  on  end  and  investigate  them  and  change 
things  and  do  genda  transpositions  and  racial 
and  temporal  transpositions. 

In  some  ways  you  learn  much  more  about 
yourself  than  if  you  were  writing  straight 
autobiography.  A  lot  of  contemporary 
American  fiction  is  autobiography  with  the 
names  changed.  I  think  that  that  accounts  for 
the  dullness  of  so  much  of  it.  Because  we 
have  felt  extreme  emotions  unda  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  cannot  assume  that  the  read- 
a  will  feel  the  same  thing.  The  facts  are  laid 
out;  the  writa’s  obligation  is  to  provide 
everything.  The  temptation  in  writing  autobi¬ 
ography  is  to  assume  too  much  about  the 
reada’s  ability  to  provide  those  enormous 
contradictory  leaps. 

When  you  said  that  you’re  in  the  fray,  it 
made  me  think  about  your  New  York 
Times  op-ed  piece  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
which  was  about  the  moral  hazards  of 
being  a  news  junkie  and  the  tendency  to 
confuse  the  news  with  reality.  I’m  speak¬ 
ing  here  as  a  media  critic — I  loved  the 
piece  and  related  to  it  completely.  But  my 
question  is:  if  the  news  is  a  mirage,  how 
are  we  supposed  to  find  out  what’s  going 
on? 

Well,  [in  the  piece]  I  say  that  the  news  is  not 
the  world;  the  news  is  the  news.  I  think  that 
all  our  lives  are  confused  right  now  with  try¬ 
ing  to  understand  how  we  can  have  so  many 
ethical  and  adorable  people  in  our  address 
books  and  so  few  ethical  and  adorable  people 
on  the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times,  aid 
to  try  to  do  what  we  all  do,  which  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  link  between  the  amorality  of  public 
events  and  the  intense  private  morality  that 
we  all  try  in  whateva  feeble  way  to  practice. 
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Cultural  Wars 

What  do  Miss  Saigon,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Basic  Instinct, 
and  the  Saint  Patrick's  Day  Parades  have  in  common? 

By  Mlcha«l  Bronski  Equity  ruled  that  Pryce  could  not  act  on 


Few  queer  community  internal  political 
fights  in  recent  years  have  engendered 
more  hard  feelings  or  more  heated 
emotions  than  the  one  that  took  place  in  New 
York  over  the  Lambda  Legal  Defense  Miss 
Saigon  benefit  more  than  a  year  ago.  Lesbian 
and  gay  Asian  activists  demanded  that  the 
non-profit  gay  legal  group  call  off  a  fundrais¬ 
er  with  a  Broadway  musical  that  they  felt 
was  both  racist  and  sexist.  The  hard  feelings 
are  just  now  beginning  to  heal,  through  time 
if  nothing  else,  but  the  difficult  questions 
raised  by  the  incident — which  range  far 
beyond  Lambda  Legal  Defense’s  choice  of 
fundraisers — are  still  with  us  in  visceral  and 
palpable  ways. 

Popular  culture  has  always  been  an  arena 
of  political  debate,  but  it  seems  as  though 
recently  this  debate  has  broken  into  open 
warfare.  This  is  true  not  only  with  Lambda’s 
Miss  Saigon  benefit,  but  also  such  diverse 
forms  of  entertainment  as  Paul  Verhoeven’s 
lesbo-phobic  film  Basic  Instinct  and  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Saint  Patrick’s  Day  Parades  (con¬ 
temporary  occurences  of  one  of  the  oldest 
forms  of  entertainment:  the  carnival  or  public 
spectacle)  in  both  New  York  and  Boston. 

Although  each  of  these  events  is  substan¬ 
tially  different,  they  each  pose  similar  ques¬ 
tions.  The  most  obvious  overarching  ques¬ 
tion  is,  “What  are  the  politics  of  popular  cul¬ 
ture?”  This  query  immediately  brings  to 
mind  the  P.C.  debates  that  have  raged  in  both 
the  mainstream  and  the  alternative  media  this 
past  year.  But  there  are  other  questions 
beyond  this. 

The  Miss  Saigon  episode  brought  into  dis¬ 
cussion  the  responsibilities  of  mainstream 
lesbian  and  gay  political  organizations  in 
regard  to  fundraising  (is  anything  that  makes 
money  for  a  good  cause  all  right?)  as  well  as 
the  complicated  relationship  between  private 
board-run  organizations  and  the  broader  les¬ 
bian  and  gay  community.  Perhaps  most 
importantly,  it  raises  the  question  of  what  the 
commitment  to  diversity  and  multicultural- 
ism  really  means  to  us  as  a  community  and  to 
our  established  community  groups. 

But  underlying  all  of  these  very  important 
questions  is  an  issue  with  widespread  and 
profound  implications:  How  does  the  lesbian 
and  gay  movement  deal  with  popular  and 
high  culture?  Such  a  question  addresses  not 
just  the  “political  correctness”  of  Lambda’s 
Miss  Saigon  fundraiser,  the  tactics  used  to 
protest  Basic  Instinct ,  or  the  issues  of 
demanding  a  place  in  a  St.  Patrick’s  Day 
Parade,  but  actually  brings  into  focus  the 
deeply  entrenched,  and  for-the-most-part- 
unquestioned,  place  that  such  examples  of 
popular  culture  hold  in  our  lives. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  any  of  these 
questions — they  are  simultaneously  too 
broad  and  too  specific  to  give  up  any  hard 
solutions — but  they  indicate  some  new  ways 
of  looking  at  the  history  and  possibly  the 
future  of  our  personal  and  collective  ways  of 
looking  at  mainstream  and  alternative  cul¬ 
ture. 

When  Lambda  Legal  Defense  and  the 
New  York  Lesbian  and  Gay  Community 
Center  announced  last  January  that  they  were 
both  sponsoring  benefit  performances  of  the 
hit  London  musical  Miss  Saigon,  which  was 
on  its  way  to  Broadway,  the  show  was 
already  in  the  middle  of  political  protests. 
Written  two  years  earlier  by  the  creators  of 
the  extraordinarily  popular  Les  Miserables, 
Miss  Saigon  was  an  updated  version  of 
Puccini’s  Madama  Butterfly  (which  itself 
was  based  on  a  1905  Broadway  play  by 
mega-producer  David  Balasco). 

The  plots  in  all  three  concern  an  Asian 
woman  (Japanese  in  the  original,  not 
Vietnamese)  who  has  an  affair  and  a  child 
with  an  American  soldier.  When  he  leaves 
her,  taking  the  child  with  him,  she  commits 
suicide. 

When  Miss  Saigon  was  first  slated  for  a 
Broadway  run,  it  was  announced  that  British 
actor  Jonathan  Pryce  would  recreate  his  role 
as  the  Eurasian  pimp  who  stands  at  the  center 
of  the  play.  Asian-American  actors  immedi¬ 
ately  protested  that  this  was  another  case  of 
an  Asian  role  being  cast  with  a  white, 

Western  actor,  a  tradition  that  has  essentially 
kept  Asian  (as  well  as  most  other  ethnic 
actors)  from  getting  good  roles — or  even  any 
work —  on  the  Broadway  stage. 

Actor’s  Equity  at  first  denied  Pryce  a  work 
visa.  According  to  union  rules  only  estab¬ 
lished  “stars”  whose  work  is  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  success  of  an  imported  play  are 
granted  permission  to  work  in  a  union  show. 
But  later,  after  much  protest  within  the  union 
and  in  the  mainstream  press,  the  union  relent¬ 
ed.  Part  of  the  problem  here  was  the  fact  that 


Broadway  not  because  he  wasn’t  a  “star”  (he 
had  already  been  granted  that  status  several 
years  earlier  when  he  came  to  Broadway  in  a 
British  comedy)  but  rather  the  role  should  go 
to  an  Asian  actor.  Although  Actor’s  Equity 
had  the  best  political  intentions,  they  were, 
technically,  out  of  their  prescribed  role  as 
arbiters  of  right-to-work  questions.  While 
none  of  this  controversy  was  directly  related 
to  the  lesbian  and  gay  community  or  matters 
of  the  show’s  content,  it  did  raise  important 
and  thorny  issues  concerning  Asian  identity, 
racism  and  popular  culture. 

Lesbian  and  gay  Asian  activists  first 
approached  the  Center  and  Lambda  about  the 
Miss  Saigon  benefits  in  the  wake  of  the 
Jonathan  Pryce  casting  dispute,  but  their 
complaints  were  different  The  show,  they 
claimed,  was  racist  in  its  depiction  of  Asian 
people  with  frequent  use  of  such  words  as 
“slit”  and  “gook,”  and  also  that  it  perpetrated 
stereotypes  of  Asian  women  as  subservient 
and  dependent  upon  Western  men.  Initially, 
neither  the  Center  nor  Lambda  representa¬ 
tives  would  discuss  the  demands  of  the  Asian 
activists  to  cancel  the  benefits,  claiming  that 
they  were  too  dependent  upon  the  projected 
income. 

Eventually  the  Center — under  pressure 
from  the  many  African-American  queer 
groups  that  meet  there  and  that  supported  the 
Asian  activists’  demands — cancelled  its 
fundraiser,  but  Lambda  did  not.  The  Lambda 
staff  and  board  was  divided  on  the  issue,  one 
staff  member — Marianna  Romo-Carmona — 
left  the  organization  in  protest  and  poet 
Audre  Lourde,  who  was  to  receive  an  award 
from  Lambda  celebrating  her  life  and  work, 
declined  the  honor. 

To  make  matters  even  worse.  Lambda’s 
Executive  Director  Tom  Stoddard  asked  for 
New  York  City  police  protection  against  the 
anti-Lambda  demonstrators  on  the  night  of 
the  benefit.  Several  of  the  demonstrators 
were  seriously  injured  during  the  fighting 
that  ensued. 

Both  of  these  disputes—  the  casting  of 
Jonathan  Pryce  as  well  as  the  choice  of  Miss 
Saigon  as  a  fundraising  vehicle  against  the 
expressed  wishes  of  a  lesbian  and  gay  ethnic 
group — caused  heated  debates  within  the 
artistic  as  well  as  the  queer  communities. 

While  the  issue  of  Pryce’ s  casting  offered 
a  perfect  time  to  examine  and  attempt  to  find 
ways  to  correct  the  deeply  entrenched  racism 
that  has  always  occurred  in  the  casting  of 
Broadway  plays  (as  well  as  regional  theater 
productions  and  Hollywood  films)  there  was 
instead  a  kneejerk  response  from  people  who 
seemed  to  view  the  very  questions  being 
raised  as  ludicrous.  “What  does  this  mean,” 
asked  New  York  Tunes  music  critic  Donal 
Henahan,  “that  opera  houses  will  be  mandat¬ 
ed  to  have  Japanese  sopranos  sing  Madama 
Butterfly  and  have  authentic  Albanians  per¬ 
form  in  Cosi  Fan  TuttiT  Similar  responses 
were  heard  from  other  critics  and  audience 
members.  The  constant  reduction  of  the 
question  from  the  political  to  the  ridiculous 
belied  the  fact  that  this  very  defensive  stance 
was  based,  partly,  on  the  idea  that  “art”  was 
somehow  above  political  consideration;  that 
it  existed  in  a  world  removed  from  everyday 
reality. 

One  of  the  more  amusing  (or  rather,  infuri¬ 
ating)  aspects  of  the  casting  debate  was  the 
constant  contention  of  people  who  defended 
Pryce’ s  “right"  to  the  role  because  race 
should  never  be  a  factor  in  casting  decisions. 
White  people  should  be  able  to  play  Black  or 
Asian  people  and  vice  versa,  they  reasoned. 
The  reality,  of  course,  is  that  the  “vice  versa” 
hardly  ever  happens. 

At  this  same  time,  the  Public  Theater’s 
Shakespeare  in  the  Park  Festival  (under  the 
late  Joseph  Papp’s  direction)  featured  two 
color-blind  cast  productions:  Morgan 
Freeman  starred  as  Petruchio  in  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  and  Denzel  Washington  por¬ 
trayed  the  title  character  in  Richard  III. 

These  two  example  were  trotted  out  endless¬ 
ly  by  the  Pryce  defenders  to  prove  that  Black 
people  are  cast  in  “white”  roles.  But  the  real¬ 
ity  is  that  the  Public  Theater  (under  Papp’s 
vision)  is  one  of  the  few  theaters  in  the  coun¬ 
try  that  consistently  attempts  color-blind 
casting.  And,  as  the  casting  director  for  the 
Public  pointed  out,  not  without  some  sar¬ 
casm,  “While  there  is  some  historical  prece¬ 
dent  to  think  of  Richard  IE  as  white,  there  is 
no  reason,  at  all,  to  think  that  Petruchio  is.” 
The  “tradition”  of  casting  all  white  actors  in 
most  roles  is,  in  fact,  a  socially  maintained 
tradition.  There  is  no  logical  or  even  artistic 
reason  for  it.  Just  as  the  tradition  of 
Shakespeare’s  time  mandated  that  all  female 
roles  be  played  by  men,  our  own  contempo- 
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Kaposi’s  Sarcoma 

New  themes  in  lesbian  and  gay  film 


By  Sarah  Schulman 

In  1987,  Jim  Hubbard  and  I  founded  the 
New  York  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Experimental  Film  Festival.  We  made 
our  commitment  to  experimental,  personal 
and  independent  film  because  we  believe  that 
every  person  sees  the  world  differently. 
Today,  you  can  walk  into  50  Hollywood 
movies  and  see  a  variety  of  plots,  but  the 
look  is  almost  always  the  same.  It  pretends  a 
homogeneous  view.  But,  if  you  come  to  our 
festival  and  watch  50  experimental  films,  the 
variety  of  the  human  imagination  will  be 
confirmed.  Each  artists’  individual  relation¬ 
ship  to  timing,  texture,  sound,  framing — to 
the  broadly  visual  and  sensual — is  celebrated 
in  experimental  film. 

But  “experimental”  also  had  significant 
meaning  for  a  gay  and  lesbian  audience. 
These  rough,  hand-made  films  are  consis¬ 
tently  a  far  more  visceral  and  accurate  pre¬ 
sentation  of  how  we  really  live  than  the  com¬ 
mercial  films  prepared  for  a  straight  audi¬ 
ence.  Even  though  experimental  film  is  an 
obscure  art  form,  gay  experimental  film  had 
been  able  to  attract  a  broad-based  popular 
audience.  Indeed,  in  five  years,  we  have 
shown  over  300  filmakers  to  almost  15,000 
people.  This  is  because,  as  each  gay  person 
had  had  to  interrogate  and  invent  themselves, 
films  that  re-imagine  the  world  resonate  for 
us  with  a  deep  and  familiar  emotionality. 

The  area  that  most  clearly  highlights  the 
difference  between  personal  and  commercial 
images  is  in  the  representation  of  AIDS.  To 
date  there  have  been  very  few  commercial 
films  addressing  the  epidemic.  But  one  thing 
they  all  have  in  common  is  that  the  look  of 
AIDS  is  whitewashed  from  the  public  eye. 
Viewers  are  protected  from  seeing  people 
who  are  really  sick,  really  angry  and  really 
abandoned  by  the  general  public — the  same 
public  that  the  distributors  feel  dependent  on 
for  the  film  to  make  a  profit. 

Compare  this,  for  example,  to  the  depic¬ 
tion  of  AIDS  in  experimental  film.  Viva  Eu 
by  Tania  Cypriano,  a  Brazilian  woman,  is  a 
portrait  of  an  artist  living  for  nine  years  with 
AIDS.  His  body  is  covered  with  Kaposi’s 
Sarcoma,  yet  he  is  filmed  casually  nude.  He 
is  filmed  in  a  sleeveless  sequined  shirt  danc¬ 
ing  at  a  party.  In  DHPG,  Mon  Amour,  Carl 
Michael  George  uses  a  Super-8  camera  with 
sound-on — cassette  to  show  the  reality  of  a 
gay  male  couple  living  with  AIDS.  Joe  has  to 
infuse  his  lover,  David,  with  DHPG  through 
a  chest  catheter.  The  film  was  shot  and  then 
three  months  later  Carl  tape  recorded  the  two 
lovers  as  they  reacted  to  the  footage.  Only, 
by  this  time,  David  was  blind  and  so  the 
soundtrack  consists  of  Joe  explaining  the 
images  to  David  as  the  film  is  being  project¬ 
ed  before  them.  Elegy  In  the  Streets  by  Jim 
Hubbard  is  a  40-minute  silent  film  about 
ACT-UP.  Instead  of  that  endless  familiar 
footage  of  demonstrators  chanting,  we  watch 
their  faces,  their  expressions  and  gestures. 
Their  individual  humanity  is  revealed. 

In  the  five  years  that  we  have  done  this 
festival,  15  of  our  artists  have  died  of  AIDS. 
As  the  crisis  had  intensified,  there  had  been  a 
dramatic  shift  in  the  work  produced.  At  first 
the  men’s  films  were  focused  on  sex  and  the 
perfect  male  body.  In  this  year’s  film  festival 
there  was  not  one  new  men’s  film  that 
showed  sexuality  out  of  the  AIDS  context. 

The  major  subjects  for  male  filmakers  were 
death  and  nostalgia. 


For  women,  the  story  is  quite  different.  In 
the  beginning  women  were  very  concerned 
with  breaking  stereotypes  of  normalcy — 
something  that  men  are  just  beginning  to 
address.  The  women  have  consistently 
placed  their  work  in  a  larger  political  and 
social  context.  They  acknowledge  the  world 
of  other  people.  The  men’s  films,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  have  historically  excluded  women, 
children  and  other  men  who  do  not  fit  into 
the  young,  robust  and  white  example. 
However,  as  men  have  abandoned  the  sexual 
subject,  their  view  has  become  broader  in 
terms  of  what  kinds  of  people  are  depicted 
and  also  broader  in  terms  of  the  emotions 
expressed.  In  the  meantime,  the  lesbian  films 
of  the  ’90s  have  become  obsessed  with  their 
sexual  experiment.  This  year  we  saw  more 
films  that  ever  before  that  dealt  with  trying  to 
capture  lesbian  sexuality  on  screen. 
Interestingly  enough,  however,  most  of  them 
fail  in  their  quest  to  be  sexually  stimulating 
to  the  lesbian  audience. 

Since  Jim  and  I  have  watched  hundreds  of 
hours  of  gay  and  lesbian  sex  films  over  the 
years,  we  have  had  an  on-going  discussion 
about  why  the  men’s  sex  films  succeed  and 
the  women’s  fail.  It  is  a  complicated  question 
and  our  answers  are  just  preliminary.  But,  it 
seems  logical  that  when  you  see  a  man  in  gay 
pom  get  hard  and  come  on  screen,  you  can 
guess  that  he  really  did,  thereby  assuring  the 
gay  male  viewer  that  homosexuality  truly 
does  exist.  But  in  many  of  the  women’s 
films,  sex  is  simulated.  The  knowing  lesbian 
viewer  recognizes  it  as  false  and  experiences 
yet  another  example  of  obscured  sexuality, 
another  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  faked 
female  orgasm.  When  filmmakers  highly 
stylize  lesbian  sexual  imagery,  it  does  not 
resonate  as  authentic.  This  is  because  the  fil¬ 
makers  are  trying  to  imitate  gay  male  and 
straight  pom — when  actually,  it  appears  that 
many  lesbians  respond  erotically  to  visual 
cues  that  they  can  identify  with  as  potentially 
real.  So,  what  lesbian  audiences  respond 
most  favorably  to  are  not  genital  shots  or 
explicit  sex  acts  but  rather  preparation  and 
suspense,  which  often  require  a  higher  level 
of  sound  and  editing  skills  than  a  low-skill 
pom  style  demands.  But  this  identification 
question  also  contains  a  high  level  of  shame 
on  the  part  of  the  lesbian  audience.  No  single 
event  underlined  this  for  me  as  clearly  as  our 
screening  of  the  1973  film,  Near  the  Big 
Chakra,  by  Anne  Severson. 

Severson,  a  straight  woman,  was  living  in 
Berkeley  in  the  early  ’70s.  One  day  she  real¬ 
ized  that  she  had  never  seen  another 
woman’s  clitoris  and  so  she  made  a  20- 
minute  silent  film  of  several  different  clitoral 
shots  filmed  starkly  and  straight  on.  The  les¬ 
bian  audience  we  showed  this  to  was  so 
deeply  embarrassed  that  they  started  making 
comments  to  the  silent  projection  in  an 
attempt  to  disassociate  themselves  from  these 
images. 

Later,  very  surprised,  Jim  and  I  tried  to 
understand  what  was  at  the  core  of  their 
embarrassment.  First,  the  only  female  geni¬ 
talia  seen  in  the  public  sphere  are  in  pom, 
and  usually  these  women  are  shaved,  young 
and  do  not  have  vaginal  infections,  tampax 
strings  or  contraceptive  cream  visible  in  their 
vaginas  as  some  women  in  the  film  did.  But 
lesbians,  who  have  seen  many  real  cunts, 
know  silently  the  private  truth  as  opposed  to 
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community  about  whether  we  are  outlaws  or 
whether  we  are  really  the  good  people  who 
are  being  perceived  as  outlaws  and  forced 
into  the  role. 

Then  there  is  the  whole  argument  about 
what  it  means  to  be  an  outlaw.  I  know  I  have 
seen  a  lot  of  these  little  punk  boys  in  the  rock 
bands  who  think  they  are  outlaws  and  they 
ain’t  doing  nothing  dangerous,  nothing  dif¬ 
ferent.  In  some  ways  this  whole  argument  is 
about  how  you  see  yourself  in  relation  to  the 
world  you  do  not  want  to  be  a  part  of. 

If  you  wanted  to  suggest  to  someone  your 
favorite  writers,  who  would  they  be? 

You  have  to  remember,  I  love  good  writing. 
There  is  a  power  in  good  writing  that  will 
shake  people  right  down  to  their  bones  and 
change  who  they  are.  The  writing  that  I  go 
back  to  in  order  to  keep  me  alive  tends  to  be 
really  fine  poetry.  When  I  just  want  to  lay 
down  and  die  and  just  can’t  deal  anymore,  I 
pull  out  Muriel  Rukeyser.  But  I  don’t  stop 
with  her.  Once  you  start  with  her  and  your 
spirit  starts  to  rise,  then  I  pull  out  Adrienne 
Rich’s  “Dream  of  a  Common  Language,” 
Sharon  Olds’  “Naked  and  the  Dead.”  By  that 
time  I  am  just  a’rising  up  and  it  would  be 
cruelty  to  pull  me  back  down. 

What  about  your  new  book  Bastard  Out  of 
Carolina ? 

It  took  me  1 0  years  to  write  this  book.  It  is 
absolutely  important  to  me  because  it  is  the 
book  I  have  had  to  write  all  my  life.  I  had  to 
write  it.  It  drives  you  crazy  when  you  do 
something  like  this,  but  you  need  to  do  it 

This  is  a  book  about  a  young  girl  in  a 
working-class  family  who  becomes  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse  by  the  step¬ 
father.  Over  the  years  I  have  read  an  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  books  about  incest  and  fam¬ 
ily  violence,  and  one  of  the  things  that  has 
driven  me  crazy  is  that  while  in  many  of 
them  I  could  see  echoes  of  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  I  never  saw  what  my  experience  of  that 
life  was  like.  So  in  order  for  there  to  be  a 
true  representation  of  who  I  believe  that  to 
be  about  in  the  world,  I  had  to  write  it 
myself,  which  is  also  why  I  teach  young  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men.  I  need  what  is  true  for 
me  to  be  in  the  world.  If  we  don’t  do  it,  it  is 
not  there. 

So  this  book  is  about  your  truth? 

Yes.  And  all  these  books  about  incest 
between  a  young  girl  and  an  older  man  are 
always  about  that  relationship.  There  is 
almost  a  way  in  which  everyone  else  in  the 
family  and  the  world  drops  away  and  you  get 
these  two  powerful  characters,  one  of  whom 
is  always  a  vicious  character.  The  mother 
and  the  family  in  that  situation  disappears.  I 
think  that  one  of  the  things  that  is  wrong 
with  a  lit  of  the  treatment  of  incest  that  I  see 
is  that  that  is  what  everybody  concentrates 
on.  What  I  needed  to  write  about  is  how  the 
whole  family  and  the  community,  especially 
in  a  working-class  setting,  is  affected  by  that. 
My  book  is  essentially  about  how  the  women 
in  that  situation  lose  each  other.  That’s  what 
I  needed  desperately  to  write  about. 

The  hardest  thing  in  my  life  was  writing 
about  this,  for  it  is  what  happened  to  me  in 
my  life.  The  only  thing  in  die  book  that  is 
directly  autobiographical  is  the  first  chapter. 

I  stole  the  story  from  my  aunts  and  grand¬ 
mother  about  how  I  was  bom  and  I  gave  that 
to  the  little  girl.  It  is  my  life,  but  not  really.  I 
had  to  make  everyone  else  as  powerful  a 
character  as  the  stepfather.  That  is  what  I 
miss  in  a  lot  of  the  fiction  about  this  kind  of 
situation. 

When  I  wrote  about  my  family,  I  made 
people  like  them  in  this  book.  My  family 
really  was  despised.  All  the  men  went  to  jail, 
the  women  in  my  family — even  when  they 
were  really  respectable,  married  ladies — 
were  always  treated  like  sluts.  They  were 
always  people  who  were  held  in  contempt. 
And  what  I  wanted  to  do  in  this  book  was  to 
show  these  people  who  were  always  held  in 
contempt  and  break  your  fucking  heart  with 
how  loving  and  powerful  they  were  with 
each  other.  I  don't  want  them  to  be  invisible. 

Being  an  oudaw  as  a  queer  is  one  thing, 
but  there  is  a  whole  different  category  that 
gets  left  out  of  this  whole  discussion  about 
being  an  oudaw  in  this  society:  if  you  are 
bom  poor  or  if  you  are  taken  out  of  your 
family,  you  are  an  oudaw.  There  is  not 
enough  information  about  this.  I  feel  more  of 
an  oudaw  in  this  society  because  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  I  was  bom  and  grew  up 
than  1  do  as  a  lesbian. 

What  else  do  you  want  to  say? 

Well,  we  are  beginning  to  gel  a  sense  of  a 
real  queer  writing  community,  in  part 
because  of  the  Out  Write  Conferences  but 
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also  because  of  the  other  writing.  One  of  the 
things  that  I  worry  about  is  that  we  are  losing 
touch  with  some  of  the  people  who  made  it 
possible  for  this  to  be  happening. 

I  think  about  a  lot  of  older  queer  organiz¬ 
ers  who  are  not  writing  right  now  or  who  are 
not  on  everybody’s  list  right  now.  There  are 
people  in  every  community  who  have  been 
the  mainstays  of  that  community  and  they 
tend  to  get  lost  or  die  and  you  forget  what 
they  did.  Like  I  was  so  shocked  when 
George  Stambolian  [editor  of  the  Men  on 
Men  anthology  series]  died.  I  just  did  not 
imagine  that  he  would  be  gone  and  all  that 
information  and  commitment  that  he  had 
would  be  gone  and  that  a  whole  big  piece  of 
my  life  would  disappear. 

These  are  not  the  stars  but  the  ones  with 
the  permanent  bags  under  their  eyes,  who 
shepherded  organizations  and  kept  them 
going.  These  people  are  our  national 
resources  who  are  every  day  dogging  the 
asses  and  doing  the  work  that  needs  to  be 
done.  Often  they  are  fine  writers  but  they  are 
not  the  younger  people  who  are  getting  all 
the  attention.  Every  community  I  have  been 
in,  I  meet  people  like  this. 

I  am  afraid  that  all  the  attention  that  is 
paid  to  the  people  who  have  this  month’s 
book  out  or  who  got  interviewed  on  the 
Today  Show  tends  to  draw  away  the  memory 
of  these  people,  people  in  our  community 
who  you  know  and  see  but  may  not  even 
know  their  names.  Here  at  the  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Community  Center  when  I  walked  in  I 
saw  one  of  these  people,  a  woman  with  bags 
under  her  eyes,  on  the  phone.  While  she  is 
on  the  phone  she  is  filling  out  a  form  and 
waving  someone  through  the  door.  As  a 
writer,  I  try  to  hunt  these  people  down  and 
write  about  them. 

In  my  story  “Her  Body,  Mine  and  His,”  I 
deliberately  talk  about  two  men  who  are  now 
dead.  I  wanted  to  save  the  sense  of  them 
somehow.  I  don’t  talk  about  how  great  they 
are  but  just  give  you  a  sense  of  their  person¬ 
alities.  One  of  them  is  Geoff  Mains,  who  a 
lot  of  people  knew,  but  the  other  no  one 
would  have  known  except  me.  I  write 
homages  to  our  elders;  they  may  not  be  old 
in  age  but  they  have  been  around.  □ 

Dixon 
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Other  Countries  collective  in  New  York. 

They  are  absolutely  vital,  they  have  saved 
us;  but  sometimes  people  fall  back  on  collec¬ 
tivity  to  hide  from  individual  responsibility, 
or  to  keep  from  having  to  develop  an  indi¬ 
vidual  voice.  This  can  particularly  be  the 
case  for  people  who  are  very  young  as  writ¬ 
ers,  who  are  afraid  to  stand  on  their  own. 
Publishing  collectives  are  a  different  thing, 
but  a  committee  can’t  write  a  poem  or  a 
story. 

So,  do  you  anticipate  controversy  at  the 
conference?  After  all,  there  has  been  con¬ 
troversy  in  the  past  regarding  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  conference  or  the  choice  of 
keynote  speakers.  Do  you  foresee  a  replay 
of  that? 

Not  really.  I  certainly  don’t  think  that  any¬ 
thing  I’m  going  to  be  saying  is  controversial. 
I’m  not  going  up  there  thinking,  “Oh,  this  is 
gonna  be  so  wild,  wear  your  bulletproof 
jockstrap!”  On  the  other  hand  [slyly],  if  it 
becomes  controversial,  I  think  that’ll  be  fun! 

With  Melvin  Dixon’s  address  being 
scheduled  for  the  end  of  the  OutWrite  con¬ 
ference,  should  there  be  any  controversy  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  settle  us  all  down 
before  we  disperse.  We’ ll  see.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  I  want  to  thank  him  for  our  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  give  my  regards  to  Aunt  Ida. 


Why  not 
sell  out? 

Out  of  our  offices,  that  is. 

Gay  Community  News,  the  national 
lesbian  and  gay  newsweekly,  seeks  moti¬ 
vated.  experienced  salespersons  to  sell 
display  advertising  on  commission. 

Work  out  of  our  Boston  offices  or  sell 
advertising  in  your  own  region  VJotk  full 
or  part  time  hours.  20-30%  commission 
on  all  advertising  accounts  you  secure. 

Please  send  resume  and  letter 
of  interest  to:  GCN  Job  Search  •  62 
Berkeley  St..  Boston.  MA  02116 
(617)426-4469. 

FAX  (617)426-2723 
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Welcome  to  Boston, 
OutWrite  Conference! 
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WE  DON'T 
DO  TATTOOS 


But  we  will  put  your 
company  name,  logo, 
saying  (or  just  about 
anything)  on  buttons, 
T-shirts,  hats,  mugs, 
key  chains,  pens, 
matchbooks, 
pins,  awards, 
glassware,  etc. 

We  print  anything 
onto  just  about 
anything 


KEMPER  SALES  COMPANY 

P.O.  BOX  31,  N.  QUINCY,  MA  02171  •  (617)  770  0651 


Place  your  order  by  May  15  to  insure 
that  H  arrives  in  time  for  Pride. 
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PARK  PLAZA 
HOTEL  BALLROOM 

64  Arlington  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Dance  the  night  away 
with  Boston's  hottest  DJs 
and  appearances  by 

ADULT  CHILDREN 
OF  HETEROSEXUALS 

and  SOME  VERY  SPECIAL 
SURPRISE  GUESTS 


benefit  Gay  Community  News  and  OUT/LOOK  Quarterly 


$  1  O  at  door  to 


some  of  your 


Consistently  practicing  safer  sex  can  be  hard.  VZe  all  know  about  condoms,  but  sometimes  it's  hard  to  bring  up  the 
subject  with  a  partner.  Sometimes  the  pressure  of  trying  to  find  love  in  the  90's  gets  to  be  so  great  we  decide  to  forget  the 
rules  -  "just  this  once. "  But  when  20%  of  our  community  is  infected  with  HIV,  "just  this  once"  is  once  too  often.  Staying 
healthy  requires  the  ongoing  support  of  our  community,  as  well  as  a  few  fresh  ideas  about  what  you  can  do  in  bed. 


Safe  Company  is  responding  to  the  challenge. 

Safe  Co.  is  a  peer  education  program  of  the  AAC  designed  to  remind  gay  men  to  continue  to  consistently  practice  safer 
sex.  We  don’t  use  threats  or  guilt.  Our  messages  are  gay-positive  and  sex-positive.  We  tell  people  to  be  proud  of 
themselves,  their  sexuality  and  their  community. 


We  create: 

•  fun  games  like  Safe  Connections 

•  "Hat  Rap"  -  a  safer  sex  music  video 

We  go  to: 

•  bars,  college  events,  GRGRF  Dances 

•  The  Fens  &  Pilgrim  Theater  (!) 


We  hand  out : 

•  bags  of  condoms,  lube  &  other  "toys' 

•  explicit  posters 

We  write: 

•  brochures  with  hot  stories  to  read 
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But  we  can’t  do  all  this  alone  -  we  need  your  help! 

Whether  you  are  white,  Latino  or  African  American,  HIV  +  or  HIV  -, 
into  vanilla  sex  with  the  lights  off,  or  raunchy  sex  with  the  cameras  on... 

We  need  you  to  become  a  member  of  Safe  Company. 

If  you  feel  comfortable  talking  about  sex  in  a  supportive  and  non-judgemental 
way,  and  can  make  a  commitment  to  volunteering  a  few  hours  a  week  to  keep 
your  friends  safe. ..call  Steven  Colarusso  at  437-6200,  ext  234. 
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ADULT  CHILDREN  OF  HETEROSEXUALS 


Out/Look  Magazine  and 
Gay  Community  News 
Invite  you  to  OUTWRITE  ’92 

The  Third  National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Writers  Conference 


Friday  March  20-Sunday  March  22,  1992 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  •  64  Arlington  St.,  Boston,  MA  02117 


Conference  Highlights 

•  Out  Loud  AND  PROUD:  Lesbian  and  Gay  Writers  Read  from  Their  Works,  featuring  Dorothy  Allison,  Assotto  Saint,  Pat  Powell, 
Stephen  MacCauley,  Jacquelyn  Park,  Walta  Borawski  and  others.  Thursday,  March  19,  7:30  PM,  Arlington  Street  Church, 

351  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  $8.00  to  benefit  Gay  Community  News. 

•  Opening  Night  Party,  Friday  6:00-7:30  PM,  Georgian  Room,  Boston  Park  Plaza,  sponsored  by  The  Advocate  magazine 

•  OPENING  Plenary  Session,  Friday  8:00  PM,  Boston  Park  Plaza  Castle,  featuring  Dorothy  Allison  and  Mariana  Romo-Carmona 

•  Out  Is  In:  Performance  and  Dance  Party  to  benefit  Out/Look  Magazine  and  Gay  Community  News,  featuring  Boston's  own 
Adult  Children  of  Heterosexuals!!  Saturday,  9:00  PM 

•  Closing  Plenary  Session,  Sunday  1:30  pm,  imperial  Ballroom,  Boston  Park  Plaza, 
featuring  Melvin  Dixon  and  Allan  Gurganus 

Plus 

•  More  than  50  workshops  and  panel  sessions 

•  Five  writers'  workshops 

•  "Outspoken"  Readers  Series,  with  72  established  and  emerging  writers 

•  Exhibit  Hall  with  30  exhibitors 

•  2000  lesbian  and  gay  writers,  readers,  booksellers,  publishers,  agents,  editors  and  cartoonists 


ACT  NOW  TO  TAKE 
ADVANTAGE  OF  EARLY 
BIRD  REGISTRATION, 
EXTENDED  TO  MARCH  9! 

REGISTRATION  Til  MARCH  9:  $40:  $50 
AFTER  MARCH  9  AND  AT  THE  DOOR 


To  Register:  Send  check  or  money  order  payable  to:  Out/Look,  OutWrite  92,  540  Castro  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94114-2512. 

Registration  materials  will  be  held  in  your  name  at  the  check-in  desk.  The  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  and  Towers  is  wheelchair  accessible. 
Interpretation  for  the  hearing  impaired  will  be  available.  For  more  information,  call  61 7/695-051 1 . 


DON'T  MISS  OUTWRITE  ’92,  THE  LITERARY,  CULTURAL,  SOCIAL,  POLITICAL  EVENT  OF  THE  YEAR!!! 


»  « 
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Waterstone  rs  Booksellers 


MarcelProustC.P.Cav 
AdrienneRichWi 
E.M.Forst 
Chri 


olleran 

Hollinghurst 

ndWhitePaulBowles 
aCatherArmisteadMaupin 


oucaultAudreLordeW.H.  Auden 
netteOscarWildeDavid  Woj  narowicz 
VittRadclyffeHallOIgaBroumasMaySarton 
'HaraNeilBartlettWilliamlngeArthurRimbaud 
Patrick  WhiteJamesPurdyW.SomersetMaughamH.D. 
EdwardCarpenterMoniqueWittigFedericoGarciaLorca 
GerardManleyHopkinsJeanetteWintersonYukioMishima 


Everything  You  Could  Ask  For  in  a  Bookstore 

150,000  Titles  Three  Floors 

Newbury  at  Exeter  859-7300  Open  9am-llpm,  Sundaysl2-9 


Boston  .  London  •  Hdinburg'h  •  Dublin 
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COMMUNITY  GUIDE 


New  Words 


A  Women's 
Bookstore 


Don’t  miss 
these  readings! 

Wednesday  •  March  25th  •  7-9pm 

Carol  Anshaw 

will  read  from  her  new  novel,  Aquamarine. 

Friday  •  March  27th,  •  7-9pm 

Penny  Rosenwasser 

reads  from  Voices  from  a  Promised  Land:  Palestinian 
&  Israeli  Peace  Activists  Speak  Their  Hearts. 

10-6  Tlies,  Wed,  Fri,  Sat  •  10-9  Thurs  •  12-6  Sun 


186  Hampshire  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02139 
(617)  876-5310  •  TDD  (617)  876-3340 

Full  Mail-Order  Services  Available  Mastercard  and  VISA  Accepted 


Price  Shopping? 

DON’T  TAKE  A  CHANCE  WITH 
POOR  QUALITY  PARTS! 


We  will  beat  the  price  on  any  brake  or  shock  job  as  estimated 
by  the  national  chains  and  we’ll  do  it  with  high  quality  parts. 
Take  advantage  of  this  offer.  Bring  in  a  written  statement  for 
any  brake  or  shock  job  and  we'll  beat  it  by  10%. 


106  Pleasant  Street, 
Watertown  Square 

(617)  923-0941 


We  service  NISSAN  •  HONDA  •  SAAB  •  TOYOTA  •  VW  •  VOLVO  •  AUDI  •  MAZDA 


r 
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ACCOMMODATIONS 

BRADFORD  GARDENS  INN 

178  Bradford  St. 
Provincatown.  MA  02657 
(617)487-1616 

OASIS  GUEST  HOUSE 
22  Edgerty  Road 
Boston.  MA  02115 
(617)267-2262 

ALCOHOL/DRUG 

TREATMENT 

FENWAY  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  CENTER 
7  Haviland  SI. 

Boston,  MA  02115 
(617)267-0900x413 

ANSWERING 

SERVICE 

AMVOX  By  Vole#  Tal 
PHONE  ANSWERING 
&  MESSAGING 

Decree’,,  Password  protected 
National  network. 
(617)446-7700 

ARCHITECTS 

JEFFREY  MULUKEN ,  AIA 

Commercial  and  Residential 
42  W.  Newton  St.  #3-17 
Boston,  MA  02118 
(617)262-0626 

BICYCLES 

BROADWAY  BICYCLE 

SCHOOL 

351  Broadway 

Cambridge,  MA 

(617)  868-3392 

T,  W,  F,  Sal:  10-6,  Th:  12-8 

•Repairs  -Parts  -Work  space 

BOOKS 

GLAD  DAY  BOOKSTORE 

673  Boytslon  St. 

Boston,  MA  02106 
(617)267-3010 

NEW  WORDS:  A  WOMENS 
BOOKSTORE 

186  Hampshire  St. 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
(617)876-5310 

CHIROPRACTORS 

DR.  JONATHAN  STEIN 

375  Harvard  St. 

Brookline,  MA  02146 
(617)232-7200 

CLEANING 

SERVICES 

B  &  B  Cleaning 
Service ,  Inc. 

Commercial  &  Residential 
Boston,  Suburbia  Upper  and 
Lower  Cape  Cod  24  Hour 
Beeper  Service:  669-8629 
(508)-295-6340 
Excellent  References  - 
We  do  windowsl 

COMPUTER 

SERVICES 

RONS  HYPERTYPER 

Creative  desktop  publishing/ 
word  processing.  Make  your 


resumes,  manuscripts  and 
flyers  shine.  (617)628-9096 

COUNSELING 

BELLVILLE  COUNSELING 
ASSOCIATES 
Copley  Square  and 
Stoneham,  MA 
(617)438-8155 

AL  GENTLE.  LICSW,  BCD 
Cambridge.  MA 
(617)491-3813 
Men  and  women 
Individual,  couples,  group 

FENWAY  COMMUMTY 
HEALTH  CENTER 

Individual,  couples,  and  group 
counseling  for  the  lesbian  and 
gay  community.  7  Haviland  Si. 
Boston,  MA  02115 
(617)267-0900x302 

GREATER  PROVIDENCE  AREA 
Ros  Johnson,  LICSW 
(401)727-4749 
Psychotherapy  &  Consultation 

JACQUELINE 
HANMGAN,  LICSW 

HIV+?  Depressed?  Let's  talk. 
Supportive  Gay  and  Lesbian 
therapy.  (508)  922-6613 
Sliding  scale/  Insurance 

STEPHEN  HARRINGTON, 
M.A.  6  Bigelow  Si. 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
(617)491-0968 
Counseling  tor  lesbians  &  gay 
men,  individuals  &  couples 

DR.  LAURIE  LIVINGSTON 

Licensed  psychologist 
Anxiety.  Phobia.  Stress 
1131  Beacon  St.  Suite  1 
Brookline,  MA  02146 
(617)734-5779 

ROHRBAUGH  ASSOCIATES 

929  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
(617)876-6110 
Insurance  Accepted.  Fees 
Negotiable 

DENTISTRY 

DR.  RICHARD  BANKHEAD 
DR.  PAUL  GRCHPEN 
DR.  KIRK  BANKHEAD 

1259  Hyde  Park  Ave. 

Hyde  Park,  MA  02136 
(617)364-5500 

DA  JOHN  BARNA 

581  Boylston  St.  4th  floor 
Boston.  MA  02199 
(617)353-1500 

ELECTRICIANS 

ELECTRICAL  WIRING  A 
REPAIR  BY  PAULA  Within 
100-mile  radius  of  Boston. 
24-hr.  service 1-800-383-2978 
MA  lie#  A 7299  •  NH  lie#  3697 
ME  lic#3269  D/B/A  P.Walach 

FLORISTS 

REMEMBRANCES 
FLORAL  DESIGN 

12  Mt.  Auburn  St. 

Watertown  Square,  MA 
(617)  926-4289 


HAIR  SALONS 

B.  CUMMINGS 

309  Shawmut  Ave. 

Boston,  MA  02118 
(617)338-5356 
Wed.-Sai.  10-6 

UNEAR  HAIR  DESIGN 

55  Dartmouth  St..  Boston 
We  carry  the  complete  Aveda 
Aroma  Therapy  Hair.  Skin 
care  and  Make-up  line 
Tues.  and  Sat.  9-5  Wed.-Frl. 
9-9  Wak-in  or  appt.  247-0202 

HEALTH 

FENWAY  COMMUMTY 
HEALTH  CENTER 

Primary  health  care, 
counseling,  HIV  care.  HIV 
testing,  women's  health  care 
7  Haviland  Si. 

Boston,  MA  02115 
(617)267-0900 

HOLISTIC  HEALTH 
SERVICES 

FENWAY  COMMUMTY 
HEALTH  CENTER 

Acupuncture,  Chiropractic, 
Massage,  Polarity 

7  Haviland  St.  Boston,  MA 
(617)267-0900x269 

INSURANCE 

DAVID  L.  COLUNS,  CLU 
Congress  St.,  PO  Box  1762 
Boston.  MA  02105 
1-800-352-3185 

LAWYERS 

ATTORNEY  FRANK  H. 
MICKELSON 

8  Faneuil  Hall 
Marketplace  5th  FI.  Lott 
Boston.  MA  (617)367-0414 

LE WINGER,  MASON  A 
DUFFY,  P.C. 

Hlngham,  Ma.  (61 7)  740-1001 
(508)  224-6060 
Serving  Boston,  South  Shore 
to  Provincetown 

MEDIATION 

CENTRE  FOR  MEDIATION 

Mediation  services  for 
unmarried  couples,  custody, 
properly,  disolutlons. 
(617)969-1700 

PRINTING 

RED  SUN  PRESS 

94  Green  St. 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
(617)  524-6822 

PROFESSIONAL 

ORGANIZATIONS 

THE  GREATER  BOSTON 
BUSINESS  COUNCIL 
Lesbians  and  gay  men  In 
business  and  the  professions 
■Boston's  Gay  Chamber  of 
Commerce"  24-hour  hotline 
(617)446-7872 

PROSPERITY 

SEED  MONEY  IN  ACTION 
TAPE .  Making  the  law  o< 


tenfold  return  work  lor  you. 
812.95  Miler.  Box  6211. 
Chula  Veta.  CA.  91909001 5. 
No  checks  please,  cash  or 
M.O.  for  quick  reply. 

RELIGIOUS 

ORGANIZATIONS 

AM  TtKVA 

Boston’s  Community  of 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Jews 
PO  Box  11.  Cambridge.  MA 
02236  Events  phone: 
(617)926-2536 

RESTAURANTS 

DOWNTOWN  CAFE 

12  LaGrange  St. 
in  Dowrtown  Boston 
(617)338-7037 

RESUMES 

SMART  RESUMES 

Boston.  MA 
338  Newbury  St. 

(617)  5360189 

Best  Prices,  grad  service. 

Same-day  service  available 

RETAIL 

CRONES' HARVEST 
761  Centre  Si. 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
(617)983-9530 
TTY-TTD  9529 
M-S  10-7.  Su.  12-6 

TAXES/  AUDITING/ 
BOOKKEEPING/ 
FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

houjs  McGuire,  cpa 

Taxes,  financial  planning 
648  Mason  Rd.  Milford,  NH 
03055  ■  (603)  672-4092 

ULUAN  GONZALEZ 
Certified  Pubic  Accountant 
888  Washington  St 
Dedham.  MA  02026 
(617)461-0098 

MARJORIE  E. 

POSNER  CFPEA 
Cert.  Financial  Planner 
33  Ashcroft  SI. 

Jamaica  Plain.  MA 
02130  (617)  524-7565 

WOMEN  S  NIGHT 
CLUBS 

INDIGO  -  A  Club  tor  Women 

623  Main  St. 

Cambridge.  MA  02139 
(617)  497-7200  Th.  4.  PM-2 
AM.  F  4  PM-2  AM.  Sal.  9  PM- 
2  AM.  Sun.  9  PM  1  AM 


Oel  your 
listing  in  tho 
Community 
Guido.  Call 
(61 T)  <26-4469 
TODAY! 


It’s  entirely  possible  that  you  will  want  to  keep  this  paper 
forever,  but  if  not  Recycle  it.  Thank  you. 


GLAD  DAY  BOOKSHOP 


WELCOMES 
OUTWRITE  ‘92 
TO  BOSTON 

Visit  us  at  673  Boylston  St. 
(2nd  floor) ,  Boston,  MA  02116 
(617)267-3010 


Healthy  teeth —  they're  a  team  effort 

•  RICK  BANKHEAD,  DDS 

•  PAUL  GROIPEN,  DDS 

•  KIRK  BANKHEAD,  DDS 


325-0101 

1682  Centre  Street 
West  Roxbury.  Bellvue  T 
Holy  Name  Circle 


Direct  Insurance 
Billing 

TDD:  364-2828 


364-5500 

1259  Hyde  Park  Ave., 
Suite  108 

Hyde  Park  T  Available 


(617)  524-6822 


Quality  Printing 
On  Recycled  Paper! 

RED  SUN  PRESS  is  a  worker -controlled  union  shop, 
providing  high  quality  printing  and  design  services  since  1974. 

We  specialize  in  printing  on  recycled  paper. 

Call  us  for  a  free  paper  sampler. 

Share  your  work  with  a  printer  that  shares  your  politics. 

94  GREEN  STREET  BOSTON,  MA  02130 
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Multicultural 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

rary  traditions  are  just  as  limiting  and  as 

restricting. 

The  Lambda  benefit  was  discussed  in  sim¬ 
ilar  ways.  “What  does  this  mean,”  a  friend 
asked  me  sarcasdcly,  “that  we  can’t  go  see 
Madama  Butterfly  or  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  anymore?  Or  that  we  can’t  listen  to 
Oklahoma  because  it  isn’t  politically  cor¬ 
rect?"  Such  simple-minded  yet  intenese 
responses  betrayed  not  only  the  idea  that 
“art”  had  no  political  components,  but  also 
what  seemed  to  be  a  deeply  held  fear  of  loss. 
“This  is  my  culture,”  people  seemed  to  be 
saying,  “and  I  don't  want  it  taken  away  from 
me.” 

The  question  of  whether  Lambda  should 
have  cancelled  the  Miss  Saigon  fundraiser 
seems  moot  at  this  point.  It  is  clear  that  if  a 
cancellation  had  happened,  a  great  deal  of 
hard  feelings  and  anger  would  have  been 
avoided.  But  more  interesting  is  the  perva¬ 
sive  mind  set  that  allowed  the  organization  to 
plan  the  benefit  in  the  first  place  and  how 
that  speaks  to  all  of  our  relationships  to 
mainstream  culture.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  we,  as  a  movement,  have  still  not 
come  to  terms  with  the  cultural  artifacts  we 
grew  up  with  and  are  surrounded  by  every 
day. 

For  the  past  22  years,  the  lesbian  and  gay 
movement  has  manifested  a  two-level 
approach  to  both  popular  and  high  culture. 

The  first  has  been  a  strong  emphasis  on  cre¬ 
ating  a  new  lesbian  and  gay  culture  that  is 
exemplified  by  the  emergence  of  the 
women’s  music  movement,  gay  and  lesbian 
theater  and  the  birth  and  growth  of  lesbian 
and  gay  small  presses.  Along  with  this,  we 
have  also  instigated  an  on-going  critique  of 
mainstream  culture.  This  can  been  seen  in 
such  events  as  the  1980  protests  against  the 
homophobia  of  films  like  Cruising  and 
Windows  and  in  the  formation  of  such  watch¬ 
dog  groups  as  the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Alliance 
Against  Defamation.  The  stream  of  protests 
against  Basic  Instinct  follows  a  direct  line 
from  this  earlier  thinking  and  action. 

The  creation  of  a  new  gay  and  lesbian  cul¬ 
ture  was  engendered  and  supported  by  the 
early  rush  of  gay  liberation.  In  the  early  ’70s, 
we  thought  that  we  could  create  a  completely 
self-sustained  subculture.  This  has  not  hap¬ 
pened  for  a  number  of  reasons —  the  con¬ 
straints  of  consumer  capitalism  being  among 
the  most  prominent — and  the  idea  of  an  alter¬ 
native  subculture  has  remained  marginalized. 

The  other  approach  to  culture —  which 
focused  on  a  single  issue,  anti-homophobia 
agenda — also  failed  because  it  was  purely 
reactive  and  framed  entirely  on  a  “Is  this 
good  for  the  gays?"  debate.  The  reality  is  that 
while  we  might,  and  should,  protest  homo- 
phobic  movies,  we  are  always  on  the  defen¬ 
sive  with  none  of  the  resources  that  the  major 
studios  have.  It  is  also  clear  that  such  a  nar¬ 
row  tact  just  could  not  deal  with  an  increas¬ 
ingly  sophisticated  understanding  of  the 
issues  of  representation  or  the  more  compli¬ 
cated,  comprehensive  issues  raised  by  a 
multi  cultural  agenda.  As  a  result,  the  lesbian 
and  gay  movement  was  left  with  a  fairly 
inadequate  set  of  analyses  in  which  to  negoti¬ 
ate  and  navigate  an  increasingly  complicated 
world. 

The  Miss  Saigon  incident  posed  a  big 
question  about  the  nature  and  the  focus  of  the 
multi-cultural  debate:  If  we  are  to  have  a 
really  multi  cultural  agenda — and  few  people 
in  the  lesbian  or  gay  community  would  not 
give  this  proposition  at  least  lip  service — is  it 
enough  to  only  support  cultural  diversity  or 
do  we  also  have  to  divest  ourselves  of  our 
support  and  attachment  to  cultural  artifacts 
that  exhibit  (or  in  many  cases  are  predicated 
upon)  a  whole  range  of  gender,  race,  class 
and  ethnic  biases? 

If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  not  only  Miss 
Saigon  or  The  Merchant  of  Venice  that 
become  suspect  but  also,  among  other  iconic 
groups  and  individuals.  The  Rolling  Stones 
(with  songs  like  “Under  My  Thumb”  and 
“Brown  Sugar"),  Bob  Dylan  (with  such 
stereotypical  songs  like  “Lay  Lady  Lay"), 
Rodgers  and  Hammerstein  (weighing  in  with 
“I  Enjoy  Being  a  Girl”),  Stephen  King 
movies  and  novels  (take  your  pick),  The 
Shindies  (with  the  anti-  feminist  romanti¬ 
cism  of  "Will  He  Still  Love  Me 
Tomorrow?")  and  Greta  Garbo  movies  (in 
which  she,  for  the  part,  dies  of  love  at  the 
end).  There  is  some  way  in  which  all  of  these 
are  not  P.C. 

While  some  of  these  artifacts  may  be  more 
troubling  to  some  people  than  to  others — we 
all  make  our  own  decisions  on  where,  when 
and  how  we  draw  the  line  based  on  sentiment 
and  desire — 1  think  that  it  is  more  problemat¬ 
ic  that  we  have  not,  in  the  past  20  years, 
found  a  satisfying,  comprehensive  way  to 
talk  about  these  issues.  The  entire  discussion 
of  whether  something  is  P.C.  or  not  P.C.  has 
been  a  way  of  avoiding  this  discussion  even 
further.  The  minute  someone  (usually  a  per¬ 


son  of  color  or  a  woman)  indicate  that  she  or 
he  is  troubled,  or  insulted,  by  some  form  of 
representation,  she  or  he  is  labeled  “too 
P.C.”.  The  result  is  that  important  discus¬ 
sions  about  racism,  misogyny  or  class  bias 
do  not  happen.  (While  it  is  true  that  some 
people  in  Gay  Studies  are  trying  to  “de-con¬ 
struct”  popular  culture  and  find  new  ways  of 
looking  at  it,  these  discussions  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  and  are  aimed  at  a  rather  insular  audi¬ 
ence.)  The  reality  is  that  these  discussions 
have  to  happen  across  a  broad  community 
and  one  of  the  reasons  they  have  not  is 
because  popular  culture  has  not  been  taken 
seriously,  not  only  by  the  lesbian  and  gay 
community  but  by  society  in  general. 

There  has  always  been  a  strong  sentiment 
that  popular  culture — movies,  theater,  pop 
music,  escapist  literature — is  just  entertain¬ 
ment  and  as  such  it  is  not  to  be  held  up  to 
political  or  social  scrutiny.  It  was  amazing 
how  often  political  gay  men  would  respond 
to  the  Miss  Saigon  discussions  with  a  some¬ 
what  perplexed  “But  it’s  only  a  musical.” 

This  was  also  true  of  the  production  of  Bye 
Bye  Birdie  that  toured  the  country  for  a  year 
with  Tommy  Tune  in  the  lead  role.  It’s  hard 
to  think  of  a  show  with  worse  sexual,  social 
or  gender  politics  and  yet  lesbian  and  gay 
groups  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and 
Seattle  used  it  for  successful  fundraisers. 
When  queried  about  this,  many  people 
agreed  that  the  show  had  abysmal  politics, 
but  they  held  some  affection  for  it  either 
because  they  were  in  productions  of  it  in  high 
school  or  because  they  fondly  remembered 
the  film  version  with  Ann  Margaret  and  Dick 
Van  Dyke.  This  is  not  to  blame  them  or  any 
of  the  organizations  that  held  benefits  with 
the  show  of  having  bad  or  even  inconsistent 
politics,  but  rather  to  point  out  the  contradic¬ 
tions  in  how  we  all  deal  with  popular  culture. 

I  think  that  beneath  the  social  order  to 
refuse  to  take  entertainment  seriously  is  the 
fact  that  such  popular  entertainment  is — in  its 
purest  form — pleasurable.  And  our  culture 
has  never  been  very  good  at  taking  pleasure 
seriously  and  even  worse  at  admitting  and 
examining  the  pleasures  it  does  take.  Most  of 
us  feel  as  though  we  have  so  little  pleasure  in 
our  lives  that  when  someone  suggests  that  we 
should  give  some  of  it  up,  we  resist. 

I  think  that  the  entrenched  cultural  posi¬ 
tions  taken  by  some  people  over  the  casting 
of  Jonathan  Pryce,  or  against  the  Asian- 
American  activists  who  requested  that 
Lambda  cancel  the  benefit,  came  about  for 
several  reasons.  The  first  was  a  response  of 
(mostly  white)  people  in  power  positions 
who  could  not  understand  that  they  had  done 
anything  wrong;  it  just  never  occurred  to 
them  that  a  white  person  playing  an  Asian 
person  might  have  political  ramifications  or 
that  their  commitment  to  multiculturalism 
really  meant  that  they  had  to  listen  to  people 
of  color  say  that  stage  portrayals  offended 
them.  The  second  reason  for  this  kneejeik 
response  was  that  people  felt  that  they  were 
going  to  be  deprived  of  something  that  they 
would  find  pleasurable. 

In  many  of  the  Miss  Saigon  discussions 
that  raged  last  year,  a  constant  refrain  was  an 
exasperated  “What’s  next?”  as  though  this 
relatively  small  group  of  lesbian  and  gay 
Asian  activists  were  in  the  vanguard  of 
depriving  middle-class  white  people  of  their 
deserved  culture.  Of  course,  the  historical 
echoes  here  are  strikingly  obvious;  “What’s 
next?”  has  always  been  the  cry  from  the 
establishment  when  anyone — people  of 
color,  women,  homosexuals — struggles  for 
more  autonomy  or  even  a  voice  to  be  heard. 

But  what  has  been  missing  from  most  of 
these  arguments  is  the  basic  understanding 
that  the  acceptability  or  unacceptibility  of 
certain  cultural  artifacts  is  in  constant  flux. 
Fifty  years  ago  you  could  perform  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  with  Shy  lock  portrayed 
as  a  highly  stereotypical  money-grabbing 
Jew.  You  cannot  do  this  today — the  role  has 
had  to  be  reinterpreted — and  we  call  this 
progress.  In  contrast,  there  is  any  number  of 
other  plays  of  the  Elizabethan  period  that  are 
so  irredeemably  anti-Semitic  by  today’s 
more  enlightened  standards  that  they  are  sim¬ 
ply  not  performed  anymore. 

This  evolution  is  a  good  thing — an  authen¬ 
tic  response  to  the  political  influence  of 
oppressed  groups — and  perhaps  in  50  years 
the  casting  of  Jonathan  Pryce  in  this  sort  of 
role  will  seem  as  grotesque  as  blackface  does 
to  us  today.  It  is  an  interesting  quirk  of  fate 
that  just  a  year  after  the  Miss  Saigon  debates 
come  the  protests  over  Basic  Instinct.  The 
lesbian  and  gay  community  is  now  faced 
with  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  represen¬ 
tational  coin.  The  demands  that  Basic 
Instinct  be  castigated  for  its  homophobia — 
either  by  an  educational  protest,  or  media  and 
theater  zaps — is  not  at  all  dissimilar  to  the 
Asian  activist  protests  against  Miss  Saigon. 
The  one  difference  is  that  no  one  in  the  queer 
community  would  even  think  about  using 
Basic  Instinct  as  a  fundraiser.  So  tainted  has 
the  image  of  the  film  vis  a  vis  the  lesbian  and 
gay  community  become  that  its  star,  Michael 
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WITH  MIKE  CONNORS  AND  CECILE  SURASKY 

The  critics  are  raving  (mad)  about  WALE's  new 
lesbian,  gay,  bisexual  affairs  talk  show.: 


"I'm  so  glad  all  of  the  other  churches  have  their 
shows  because  this  is  just  garbage.  Garbage!" 

"They  should  put  all  you  gay  people  on  a  boat  and 
sink  the  boat." 

"I’m  straight  and  I  love  this  show  and  I'm  going  to  tell 
everyone  I  know  about  this  show." 

"I'm  a  lesbian  and  I  love  this  show  and  I'm  going  to 
tell  everyone  I  know  about  this  show." 

"Everyone  knows  that  homosexuality  was  started  in 
England.  It's  the  English  who  started  it  all." 

"You  two  are  the  most  articulate  and  intelligent 
people  I've  heard  on  this  topic,  but  your  getting  too 
pushy.  I've  lost  all  respect  for  you.  Mike  Connors, 
you've  gotten  too  pushy." 

"Do  lesbians  use  dildoes,  and  if  so,  isn't  it  just  a 
substitute  for  a  man?" 

"What  is  this  show?" 
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Douglas,  was  asked  to  step  down  as  a  host  at 
a  West  Coast  AIDS  benefit. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  hostile  television 
commentary  about  the  demonstrations  held 
to  disrupt  Basic  Instinct's  production  and 
now  the  outcry  at  its  release,  because  the  lan¬ 
guage  being  used  against  the  Queer  Nation 
and  GLAAJD  activists  is  the  same  language 
used  by  people  within  the  lesbian  and  gay 
community  against  the  Miss  Saigon 
protesters  last  year.  *‘It’s  only  a  movie...,”  a 
prominent  Hollywood  agent  said  on  the 
news  last  week.  “...It’s  entertainment  and  it 
doesn’t  really  mean  anything.”  But  you 
could  hear  the  subtext  in  the  tension  in  her 
voice  and  her  exasperated  tone:  “Why  do  I 
have  to  give  this  up?  Why  can’t  I  see  this 
movie  without  having  to  think  about  it?  Why 
can’t  people  just  leave  me  alone?’  ’ 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  sym¬ 
bolic  importance  that  popular  culture  holds 
for  all  of  us.  The  Miss  Saigon  fight  was 
about  the  response  of  some  Asian  activists  to 
a  Broadway  show  they  found  offensive,  but 
it  also  functioned — on  a  symbolic  level — as 
a  symbol  of  racism,  of  the  violence  perpe¬ 
trated  against  the  Asian  community,  and  of 
the  “oriental”  stereotypes  that  have  always 
been  used  against  Asian  people.  When 
Lambda  refused  to  listen  to  die  complaints,  it 
became  symbolic  of  the  lack  of  respect 
accorded  this  community  and  the  social 
power  it  lacked.  In  a  very  real  way  Basic 
Instinct  functioned  the  same  way  for  many  in 
the  broader  queer  community.  Once  again 
we  realized  that  the  “social  progress”  that 
had  eliminated  the  minstrel  show  and  the 
offensive  portrayals  of  Jewish  people  had 
passed  us  by  and  that  in  1992  it  was  perfect¬ 
ly  fine  for  a  major  Hollywood  studio  to  prey 
upon  stereotypes  of  lesbians  as  man-killers 
to  sell  a  cheap  pot-boiler  of  a  movie.  And 
once  the  producer  and  director  of  Basic 
Instinct  refused  to  listen  to  queer  complaints 
we  were  once  again  shown  how  powerless 
we  are. 

The  symbolism  worked  for  those  people 
with  some  social  power  as  well.  They  felt 
that  both  Miss  Saigon  and  Basic  Instinct 
were  forms  of  entertainment  that  they  had  a 
right  to  make,  or  promote,  or  benefit  from,  or 
just  enjoy  without  having  to  worry  about 
other  people’s  feelings,  sensibilities  or  reali¬ 
ties. 

This  disjunction  of  political  reality  and 
sensibility  is  seen  perfectly  in  all  of  the  torrid 
fighting  over  the  fact  that  some  lesbian  and 
gay  Irish  people  would  like  to  take  part  in 
Saint  Patrick’s  Day  Parades  in  Boston  and 
New  York.  On  one  hand,  segments  of  the 
established  Irish  community  feel  that  any 
appearance  of  a  lesbian  and  gay  contingent 
in  the  traditional  parade  is  a  gross  infringe¬ 
ment  on  their  rights.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
gay  and  lesbian  Irish-Americans  also  feel 
that  their  rights  are  being  violated  by  being 
prevented  from  marching. 

In  both  cases  the  issues  have  become  so 
overwrought,  so  fraught  with  spoken  and 
unspoken  symbolism  that  it  seems  to  func¬ 
tion  as  a  veritable  crucible  of  national  and 
sexual  identities,  of  class  presumptions  and 
economic  realities.  The  symbolism  here  is  so 
strong  because  the  historic  Irish- American 
and  the  contemporary  lesbian  and  gay  identi¬ 
ties  are  under  a  great  deal  of  stress — both 
groups  are  attempting  to  assert  their  individ¬ 
ual  identities  in  a  traditional  public  arena,  the 
very  point  of  which  is  to  celebrate  the  notion 
of  identity  and  community.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  they  are  at  irreconcilable  odds. 

As  a  community  we  need  to  find  new 
ways  of  talking  and  thinking  about  popular 
culture  and  also  to  have  a  more  active  under¬ 
standing  of  out  own  responses  to  it.  We  must 
also  support,  and  have  our  institutions  sup¬ 
port,  a  popular  culture  that  reflects  the  true 
diversity  of  the  gay  and  lesbian  community. 
And  while  these  may  seem  like  simple  and 
easy  prescriptions,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
think  that  any  of  this  will  be  achieved  with¬ 
out  struggle  or  complaint. 

As  our  social  and  political  culture  evolves, 
it  might  well  mean  that  an  opera  like 
Madama  Butterfly,  at  least  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  we  know  today,  will  be  viewed  as  cul¬ 
turally  unacceptable.  It  very  well  might 
mean  that  roles  that  have  “traditionally”  been 
given  to  white  actors  will  go  to  actors  of 
color.  Perhaps  some  of  those  primo  slots  on 
the  occasional  lesbian  and  or  gay-themed 
episodes  of  Oprah,  Joan,  Donahue  or 
Geraldo  that  are  usually  filled  with  white 
gay  and  lesbian  spokespeople  will  now  be 
filled  with  Black  or  Latina  or  Asian  queers. 

It  might  mean  that  some  well-paying  posi¬ 
tions  in  community  organizations  that  have 
always  had  white  occupants  will  go  to  peo¬ 
ple  of  color.  It  will  certainly  mean  that  as 
gatherings  such  as  the  OutWrite  lesbian  and 
gay  writers  conference  become  more  diverse 
that  in  order  to  make  room  for  people  of 
color,  some  white  writers  who  are  used  to 
being  on  panels  will  not  be  asked  in  the  com¬ 


ing  years.  None  of  this  is  going  to  be  easy. 

Privileges  in  our  culture  rest,  for  the  most 
part,  on  someone  else’s  loss.  Racial  equality 
and  a  true  multicultural  understanding  and 
sensitivity  is  not  going  to  happen  without  the 
dominant  culture — that  is,  mostly  white  peo¬ 
ple — giving  something  up.  The  reason  all  of 
this  cultural  fighting  is  so  heated,  so  painful, 
is  that  it  is  not  Miss  Saigon  or  Basic  Instinct 
or  the  St  Patrick’s  Day  Parade  that  is  really 
at  stake,  but  rather  that  these  are  all  impor¬ 
tant  symbols  of  power  and  powerlessness.  □ 

Schulman 
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the  public  lie.  This  film  revealed  the  audi¬ 
ence’s  deep  secret:  that  real  cunts  are  hairy 
and  diverse,  real  cunts  are  what  dominant 
culture  media  calls  ugly.  I  think  that  the 
audience  was  responding  to  being  exposed 
as  people  who  see,  touch,  taste  and  have 
vaginas  that  don’t  look  the  way  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to.  As  long  as  the  audiences  are 
ashamed,  the  films  will  only  be  able  to  mini¬ 
mally  achieve  the  goal  of  depicting  lesbian 
sexuality  in  an  organic  manner  visually  anal¬ 
ogous  to  how  we  experience  it. 

Entering  from  the  private  into  the  public  is 
taking  place  off-screen  as  well.  Many  times 
in  history  it  appeared  as  though  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  subject  matter  was  just  about  to  burst 
into  general  acceptance.  But  actually,  we 
never  seem  to  get  beyond  tokenism.  The 
number  of  gay  and  lesbian  tokens  permitted 
into  the  mainstream  is  very  small,  and  is  still 
restricted  along  race,  class  and  formal  lines. 
But  at  the  same  time,  the  rewards  available 
to  these  tokens  are  greater  than  they  have 
ever  been.  It  is  the  trickle  up  theory  of  gay 
liberation.  So,  I  think  we  have  to  be  much 
more  vigilant  about  how  and  why  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  chosen.  Once  the  mainstream 
selects  a  representative  from  a  minority  com¬ 
munity,  what  we  really  know  and  feel  about 
that  person’s  authenticity  cannot  be 
expressed  because  they  are  representing  us  in 
-  a  level  where  we  do  not  have  a  voice.  Are 
our  representatives  chosen  because  their 
work  resonated  with  us  and  we  trust  and  sup¬ 
port  them? 

Take  the  example  of  Audre  Lord’s  novel, 
Zami.  Many  gay  people  will  cite  Zami  as  one 
of  the  most  influential  books  they  have  ever 
read.  Yet  Zami  was  never  published  by  a 
mainstream  press,  never  reviewed  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  is  rarely  available  in  com¬ 
mercial  bookstores.  Surely  the  reason  why 
all  these  avenues  have  been  available  to  me, 
for  example,  and  not  her,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  quality  and  everything  to  do  with  racial, 
class  and  formal  exclusion.  Similarly,  the 
films  I  mentioned  earlier  will  never  be  seen 
in  commercial  distribution.  They  are  being 
represented  by  Longtime  Companion.  In  the 
same  way  Marlon  Riggs’  film  about  Black 
gay  men.  Tongues  Untied,  will  win  no  presti¬ 
gious  Hollywood  awards,  will  not  earn  huge 
financial  returns,  will  not  gain  him  access  to 
the  most  exclusive  areas  of  cultural  produc¬ 
tion  as  Jennie  Livingston’s  film  on  Black 
gay  men,  Paris  is  Burning,  has.  Within  the 
rigidification  of  officially  sanctioned  gay 
culture  and  officially  recognized  gay  artists, 
the  true  diversity  of  our  work,  which  is 
knowable  within  the  underground  of  the  gay 
arts,  becomes  obliterated.  Let  us  look  for 
example  at  Longtime  Companion,  a  movie 
that  the  mainstream  press  had  called  the 
most  important  film  about  AIDS  ever  made. 
All  of  the  films  I  described  here  are  far  more 
honest,  truthful  and  resonant  depictions  of 
AIDS,  but  they  are  not  palatable  to  straight 
audiences.  They  do  not  confirm  those  audi¬ 
ences  already  existing  beliefs  about  gay  life. 

A  nude  man  with  KS  is  not  the  image  of 
AIDS  that  the  media  machines  will  permit 
into  the  world — and  yet  this  image  is  a  reali¬ 
ty  that  we,  gay  people,  live  with  on  a  daily 
basis. 

As  for  the  artist  who  is  offered  a  place  in 
the  mainstream,  there  are  many  questions  we 
must  ask  ourselves.  What  does  my  commu¬ 
nity  really  think  of  me?  It’s  one  thing  to  go 
on  TV  wearing  a  Silence^ Death  button  but 
how  have  I  really  treated  people  with  AIDS 
in  my  own  life?  What  is  my  relationship 
with  community  organizations?  I  raise  this 
because  the  sad  fact  of  tokenism  is  that  at 
this  point  a  gay  artist  could  have  absolutely 
no  credibility  with  the  people  they  speak  for 
and  still  be  propelled  into  positions  of  access 
and  power.  Because  class,  race  and  formal 
choices  are  pre-requisites  to  mainstream 
recognition,  we  (both  artist  and  community) 
must  insist  that  personal  opportunity  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  systematic  change  and 
never  let  the  glamour  of  tokenism,  or  our 
own  desires  to  be  accepted,  obscure  the  var¬ 
ied  truths  of  how  we  really  live. 

□ 

(This  paper  was  first  presented  at  the 
Brattle  Theater  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  during 
a  benefit  for  Gay  Community  News  in 
January,  1992.  The  other  panelists  were 
Daryl  Chin,  Jennie  Livingston  and  Michael 
Bronski.) 


HOLLY 

NEAR 


pianist  John  Bucchino 


with  very  special  guests 

Casselberry 

Dupree 


Saturday,  March  28  •  5:30  &  9:00  pm 

Sanders  Theater 


Tickets  at  Sanders  Theater  Box  Office  in  person  or  by  phone  (617/496-2222), 
TicketPro  (800/828-7080),  Out-of-Town,  and  Arborway  Video. 

Presented  by  Revolutionary  Acts  r 

FOR  INFORMATION:  617/661-1252  ^  ™ 


RESIST 


Funding 
Social  Change 
Since  1967 


One  Summer  St.,  Somerville,  MA  02143  617-623-5110 


90%  of  the  apartments  available  in  the  New  York  City  area  are  not  traditionally  advertised. 


1  -900-454-home  ($1 .95/ min.,  18  years  or  older)  is  economical  and  easy  to  use. 

Make  one  call  to  find  or  list  property  -  Rent,  Sell,  Buy  or  Share 

We  put  you  in  touch  with  brokers,  owners  and  landlords.  Homes  of  every  style,  economical 
rentals,  coops,  condos  and  townhouses  in  all  the  desirable  neighborhoods  are  offered  in  all 
price  ranges. 

DIAL  1-900  -454-HOME 

$1.95/mln.  Avg.  call  7  min.,  18  years  or  older.  The  Silverman  Group,  NY,  NY  1-800-777-3512 


Many  of  the  gay  and  lesbian  group's  hecklers  at  Boston's  parade  were  teenagers 


Pride 
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that  the  group’s  “extremely  distasteful” 
actions  would  incite  violence  among  parade- 
goers.  However,  Zobel  found  that  “the  right 
of  peaceable  assembly  carries  with  it  the  idea 
that  thought  may  be  expressed  without  threat 
to  public  good.” 

One  of  GLIB’s  lawyers,  Mary  Bonauto  of 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Advocates  and  Defenders, 
said  in  a  statement,  “Since  our  community 
has  been  more  active  in  sticking  up  for  them¬ 
selves  of  late,  it  is...  critical  that  the  judge 
reaffirmed  a  central  principle  of  constitution¬ 
al  law — that  there  must  be  freedom  of 
thought  especially  for  those  ideas  which  oth¬ 
ers  hate.”  GLIB  was  also  represented  by 
Sarah  Wunsch  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Union 
of  Massachusetts  and  Ellen  Wade  of  the  firm 
Sugarman,  Rogers,  Barshak  and  Cohen. 

The  court  action  came  after  the  Council 
voted  twice  to  exclude  GLEB  from  the 
parade — despite  the  fact  that  Kay  had 
received  a  letter  stating  the  group  was  “cor¬ 
dially  invited"  to  march.  She  said  she  had 
completed  all  the  requested  paperwork  and 
had  met  with  police  and  parade  officials  Feb. 
22  to  discuss  security  concerns.  When  news 
of  the  first  vote  to  exclude  GLIB  became 
known  on  March  3,  the  issue  made  newspa¬ 
per  headlines  locally  and  nationally. 

Kay  said  she  was  “in  shock”  when  John 
Lyons,  the  parade  grand  marshall  and  an 
employee  in  the  city’s  Office  of  Veteran’s 
Services,  informed  her  that  GLIB’s  request 
to  march  had  bear  denied  due  to  safety  con¬ 
cerns  and  insufficient  information  about  the 
group.  Kay  said  Lyons  had  previously 
informed  her  that  GLIB’s  participation  was 
assured. 

Following  a  reluctant  recommendation  by 
Boston  Mayor  Raymond  Flynn  that  the 
Veteran’s  Council  allow  GLIB  to  march,  as 
well  as  an  assurance  by  Boston  police  that 
safety  was  not  a  concern  and  a  written  agree¬ 
ment  signed  by  Kay  stating  that  the  GLIB 
contingent  would  be  orderly  and  number  no 
more  than  25,  the  council  voted  for  a  second 
time  to  exclude  GLIB  on  March  9.  This  time 
John  “Wacko”  Hurley,  an  official  of  the  vet¬ 
eran’s  council  and  the  chief  organizer  of  the 
parade,  stated  that  the  exclusion  was  due  to  a 
lack  of  information  about  GLIB  and  the  con¬ 
cern  that  it  was  not  a  bona  fide  Irish  organi¬ 
zation. 

Hurley  reportedly  circulated  newspaper 
clippings  quoting  Kay,  who  is  a  member  of 
Queer  Nation,  calling  Cardinal  John 
O’Connor  of  New  York  a  “misogynist  and  a 
homophobe.”  Although  the  council  made  no 
more  mention  of  safety  concerns,  the  media 
continued  to  make  it  an  issue — one  local 
newscaster  asked  a  reporter  whether  all  fears 
had  been  allayed  that  members  of  GLIB 
would  throw  condoms  at  parade  onlookers. 

Kay  said  she  stressed  from  the  outset  that 
GLIB  was  a  social  group  whose  members 
wished  to  march  in  the  parade  to  celebrate 
their  Irish  heritage  as  gay  men,  lesbians  and 
bisexuals.  “This  is  a  day  for  us  as  Irish 
Americans  to  celebrate  our  ethnicity  and  be 
out  about  who  we  are,"  she  said. 

Zobel’s  ruling  contained  provisions  that 
GLIB  abide  by  an  agreement  Kay  signed 
with  the  police  stating  that  the  GLIB  contin¬ 
gent  would  carry  only  one  banner,  would  not 
have  any  other  placards  or  signs  and  would 
number  no  more  than  25.  Kay  said  she  chose 
that  number  because  it  was  the  number  she 
had  indicated  would  march  when  she  filled 
out  the  parade  registration  form.  At  that 
time,  she  said,  “we  didn’t  think  we  would  get 
15  people  who  wanted  to  march.” 

Acknowledging  the  amount  of  interest  in 
GLIB’s  parade  participation  that  had  arisen 
since  she  originally  registered  the  group, 

Kay  said,  “If  I  had  known  how  this  was 
going  to  play  out,  I  would  have  put  a  larger 
number  down  on  the  registration."  Half  of 
the  25  slots  were  given  to  active  members  of 
GLEB,  with  representation  given  to  bisexu¬ 
als,  veterans  and  people  with  HIV,  Kay  said. 


The  other  half  of  the  slots  were  open  to  the 
Irish  and  Irish-American  gay,  lesbian  and 
bisexual  communities  as  a  whole,  and  were 
chosen  in  a  “lottery"  at  a  meeting  March  13 
at  Boston’s  Lesbian,  Gay  and  Bisexual 
Center.  In  all,  13  women  and  12  men  made 
up  the  contingent.  Two  members  of  the 
newly-formed  Irish  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Organization/Boston  won  the  chance  to 
march. 

Next  year’s  parade 

ILGO/Boston  member  Michael  Connolly, 
a  native  of  Ireland,  told  GCN  that  his  group 
plans  to  apply  for  a  parade  permit  next  year. 
This  year,  he  said,  the  group  was  too  new  to 
have  many  members  interested  in  such  a 
public  act,  adding,  “The  vast  majority  of  the 
people  at  ILGO  meetings  are  just  dealing 
with  coming  out.” 

Cliff  Ameson,  co-president  of  New 
England  Gay,  Lesbian  and  Bisexual 
Veterans,  who  marched  in  the  parade  in  his 
army  fatigues,  said  his  group  would  also  file 
for  a  permit  to  march  next  year.  “A  lot  of 
people  died  so  we  could  march  in  this 
parade,”  he  said. 

However,  parade  organizers  are  reportedly 
discussing  the  possibility  of  privatizing  the 
parade  so  they  could  legally  exclude  gay  and 
lesbian  organizations  from  participating.  At- 
large  City  Councillor  Albert  “Dapper” 
O’Neil,  a  South  Boston  resident,  told  GCN  at 
the  start  of  the  parade  route,  “The  only  thing 
I’m  enjoying  [about  GLIB’s  participation]  is 
that  this  will  be  the  last  parade  they’re 
marching  in.” 

O’Neil  said  neighborhood  residents  would 
raise  the  money  themselves  to  fund  the 
parade  privately,  adding,  “we  can  raise 
enough  in  one  night.”  However,  many 
observers,  noting  the  amount  of  time  city 
employees  devote  to  organizing  the  event 
each  year,  doubt  it  could  succeed  without 
city  involvement. 

While  many  from  GLIB  vowed  to  march 
in  the  parade  next  year  with  a  much  larger 
contingent,  other  participants  said  they  did 
not  wish  to  subject  themselves  to  the  abuse, 
lender  said  she  used  to  attend  the  parade 
every  year.’The  St.  Patrick’s  Day  Parade  is 
one  of  the  biggest  holidays  in  my 
family — my  grandmother  lives  on  the  parade 
route,”  she  said,  adding  that  she  may  not 
attend  the  parade  or  march  in  it  next  year. 

Callahan,  the  man  who  was  punched  in  the 
arm,  told  GCN  he  will  not  participate  next 
year.  “I’m  glad  it’s  over,”  he  said.  □ 


WE  HAVE  ALL  THE 
SOFTWARE  WE  NEED, 
BUT  WE  COULD  USE 
SOME  MAC  AND  IBM 
COMPUTER  HARDWARE. 

Have  you  upgraded  your 
system?  Can't  find  a  use  for 
your  Mac  Plus?  Other  computer 
equipment?  Maybe  you  just 
feel  generous?  Why  not  make  a 
tax-deductible  contribution 
to  Gay  Community  News 


Call  426-4469. 
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Gurganus 
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My  answer  for  that  missing  link  between  the 
sanctity  of  the  address  book  and  the  dis¬ 
graces  of  the  newspaper  is  fiction. 

My  responses  are  books,  which  I  see  as  a 
kind  of  fulcrum  and  filter  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  What  I’m  doing  in  some  ways 
in  the  fiction  is  posing....  I  mean,  I  want  to 
have  a  good  time,  and  I  want  to  create  enter¬ 
taining  and  utterly  engrossing  shapes. 

But  I’m  also  posing  ethical  questions  for 
myself  and  imposing  those  questions  onto 
invented  characters,  then  watching  what 
those  characters  will  or  won’t  do  or  can  or 
cannot  do  for  each  other  and  for  themselves. 
By  doing  that  I  hope  to  engage  the  underuti¬ 
lized  ethical  imagination  of  my  readers  and 
set  them  to  thinking  about  some  of  the  same 
issues. 

In  “Blessed  Assurance,”  for  example  (in 
White  People),  an  18-year-old,  poor,  white 
boy  finds  himself  selling  funeral  insurance  to 
Black  people  in  a  scheme  that  is  extremely 
exploitative  to  Black  people.  He  winds  up 
paying  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  some  of  the 
policies  of  the  people  that  he  is  sent  to 
exploit  He  does  this  as  long  as  he  possibly 
can,  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  But 
he  finds  that  the  system  is  bigger  than  he  is 
and  that  at  a  certain  point  you  have  to  decide 
whether  you  want  to  save  yourself  and  your 
own  blood  relatives  or  save  strangers. 

I  think  in  some  ways  that  is  the  dilemma 
that  is  facing  all  of  us  right  now.  How  many 
people  can  we  be  responsible  for?  If  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  inherently  crooked  and  corrupting  and 
based  on  unexamined  facts,  how  can  we  live 
upright  lives?  How  can  we  walk  straight  — 
or  walk  gay — if  the  landscape  is  stacked  and 
uneven? 

The  beauty  of  fiction  at  its  highest  level  is 
precisely  that.  Without  exactly  answering 
these  questions,  it  poses  questions  that 
become  surrogate  answers,  because  the  ques¬ 
tions  are  hollowed  out  enough  to  allow  the 
individual  reader  to  answer  his  or  her 
response — to  ask  the  questions  of  them¬ 
selves.  It’s  the  best  solution  I  can  manage. 

It’s  much  better  than  running  for  office  one¬ 
self.  We’ve  all  had  fantasies  of  just  saying, 
“The  hell  with  this  crooked  crowd,  let’s  just 
try  to  take  it  over  ourselves." 

Actually,  my  fantasies  tend  to  be  more  of 
the  benign  dictator  variety. 

Right!  Let’s  just  make  an  end  play  around 
democracy. 

I’ve  saved  the  blathering  suck-up  com¬ 
ment  for  the  end.  And  that  is:  I  think 
you’re  really  the  greatest  gay  writer  since 
Forster,  but  unlike  Forster  you’re  out  of 
the  closet. 

Well,  that  was  his  tragedy.  It’s  another  enor¬ 
mous  advantage  to  living  at  this  moment  his¬ 
torically.  We  all  tend  to  be  brought  up 
against  the  disadvantages  of  our  age.  I  think 
one  of  the  advantages — one  of  the  several 
advantages  apart  from  superior  medical  care 
if  you  can  afford  it  and  better  sanitation  and 
the  ability  to  go  places  and  see  things — is 
precisely  the  fact  that  sexuality  is  a  topic  that 
can  and  must  be  discussed. 

We  now  understand  that  if  one  man  in  six 
is  gay,  or  one  in  10  depending  on  who 
you’re  talking  to,  then  that  one  in  six  or  one 
in  10  has  always  been  gay.  By  making  one¬ 
self  visible  and  by  speaking  up  honestly,  you 
place  yourself  in  a  tradition  that  is  much 
longer  or  deeper  or  richer  than  anyone  has 
been  allowed  to  say  it  is.  I  think  Forster 
wanted  in  some  ways  to  “connect,"  to  use  his 
term.  He  was  passing  these  stories  around  to 
those  people  who  knew  and  who  were  safe 
with  the  secret,  and  he  was  writing  whole 
novels.  I  don’t  think  he  ever  thought  that 
Maurice  would  be  burned.  I  think  he  wrote  it 
for  us,  for  later. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  being  alive  and 
big-mouthed  right  now  is  precisely  to  help 
the  people  who  are  coming  up  behind  us  in 
history  and  to  make  it  easy  and  even  auto¬ 
matic  for  them.  That’s  my  idea  of  paradise, 
the  moment  when  having  a  straight  child  or  a 
gay  child  is  incidental,  like  having  a  brown- 
haired  or  blond-haired  child. 

I  remember  growing  up  in  my  little  town 
in  North  Carolina  and  just  wishing  that  some 
person  who  had  preceded  me  in  the  world 
had  found  a  way  to  let  me  know  that  there 
were  other  people  like  me.  When  you  think 
about  how  many  great,  great  artists  have 
been  gay  from  die  beginning  of  time — 
Leonardo  DaVinci  being  tried  for  sodomy  as 
a  young  man — and  move  up  to  the  present 
moment,  you  realize  that  by  committing 
yourself  as  a  gay  artist  you  join  a  tradition 
that  is  so  rich  and  fertile.  Also,  the  joy  of 
speaking  not  only  for  yourself,  but  for  other 
people  who  have  been  frightened  to  speak  or 
who  have  not  known  how.  So  for  me,  to 
have  the  books  that  have  these  aspects  hon¬ 


ored  by  straight  and  gay  readers,  and  to 
know  that  my  work  is  not  only  for  other  gay 
people  but  for  everybody — and  I’m  making 
them  know  us  and  I  hope  making  us  know 
them — I  feel  that  I’m  in  a  particularly  fortu¬ 
nate  and  blessed  position.  □ 

Carmona 
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everyday  life,  it  is  really  significant” 

It  also  means,  she  continues,  that  there 
must  be  an  openness  about  the  multicultural 
nature  of  our  community.  “Although,  this  is 
just  happening  now  in  very  limited  sectors  of 
the  gay  and  lesbian  community.  My  hope  for 
my  OutWrite  address  is  to  get  others  to  hear 
and  work  on  this  acknowledgment  of  multi¬ 
cultural  ism.” 

The  admission,  she  asserts  with  passion,  is 
extremely  profound,  “The  gay  and  lesbian 
community  has  its  colonizers,  too.  That  is, 
some  of  us  in  this  community  have  been  just 
as  colonized  by  absolutist  gay  and  lesbian 
rhetoric  as  the  'Alliance  for  Progress’  and 
the  Peace  Corps  have  colonized  Latin 
America.’” 

When  Mariana  speaks  her  mind  about 
something  she  believes  in  fervently,  there  is 
a  fierceness  that  shines  through  her  absolute¬ 
ly  charming  and  convivial  nature.  It  is  a 
characteristic  that  is  sure  to  be  in  force  dur¬ 
ing  the  OutWrite  keynote  and  a  message  that 
we  should  not  hazard  to  miss.  □ 


Continued  from  page  2 


Mass,  gets  queer 
youth  board 

BOSTON — After  state  legislators  failed  to 
enact  legislation  to  create  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  gay  and  lesbian  teen  suicide, 
Massachusetts  Gov.  William  Weld  issued  an 
executive  order  to  establish  the  panel  Feb. 

1 2.  There  is  no  budget  attached  to  the  order. 

The  Governor’s  Commission  on  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Youth,  which  will  convene  by  mid- 
April,  will  consist  of  16  volunteer  members 
who  will  advise  Weld  and  members  of  his 
cabinet  on  the  creation  of  programs  and  sup¬ 
port  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  gay  and 
lesbian  youth  in  the  commonwealth.  (See 
GCN,  Vol.  19,  No.  23.)  Activists  say  it  is  the 
first  panel  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 

— Dawn  Schmitz 


For  the  Activist  in 
You 

•  OutWrite  attendees:  Boycott  the 
Amsterdam  restaurant  at  Park  Plaza  hotel,  a 
non-union  replacement  of  a  union  restaurant. 
Call  to  protest  the  Amsterdam/ Arlington 
Management  Co.:  (617)  426-11 11. 

National 

•  March  for  Women’s  Lives,  Sunday, 

April  5,  Washington,  D.C.  Ellipse  10  a.m. 
Also,  April  4  rally  for  D.C.  Statehood  at 
Capitol;  April  6  activist  tranings  and  lobby¬ 
ing.  Info:  NOW  (202)  331-0066.  Boston  bus 
info:  (617)782-1056,  subsidies  available. 

•  Tell  Ann  Landers,  “Yes.  I’m  glad  I’m 
gay.”  In  her  column  March  8,  Landers  initiat¬ 
ed  a  poll  of  whether  “homosexuals”  would 
rather  be  straight.  Results  announced  soon: 
Ann  Landers,  P.O.  Box  11562,  Chicago  IL 
60611-0562.  Info:  Lisa  (508)  975-5530. 

•  Northeast  Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexual 
Student  Alliance  Conference,  March  27-29, 
University  of  Delaware.  Info:  LGBSU,  201 
Student  Center,  Newark,  DE  19716;  (302) 
831-8066. 

•First  Ms.  Northeast  Leather  contest, 

NYC,  April  4.  Info:  Rose  Paradox 
Productions,  496A  Hudson  Street,  Suite  D42, 
New  York,  NY  10014,  Attn:  MNEL  ’92. 

Also  give  input  to  the  first  S/M  Leather  Dyke 
conference  in  Seattle,  targetted  for  Sept.  Info: 
Powersurge,  1202  E.  Pike  St,  Cellblock 
#819,  Seattle,  WA  98122-3936. 

New  England 

•  Call  Gov.  Weld’s  office  to  protest  his 
plans  to  adopt  the  death  penalty:  (617)  727- 
3600. 

•  Urge  Vermont  legislators  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  not  to  kill  the  gay  anti- 
discrimination  bill  (S-131,  H-162):  Judiciary 
Committee  chairs:  Sally  Fox,  John  Bloomer, 
Vl  Legislature,  Statehouse,  Montpelier,  VT 
05602;  (800)  322-5616. 

•  Rally  for  choice.  April  4,  8  p.m.,  Boston 
Common,  comer  of  Charles  and  Beacon 
Streets.  Info:  NOW,  (617)  782-1056. 

Got  activist  news?  Write,  call  (617)  426- 
4469  or  fax  426-2723.  — Carrie  Wofford 
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1  -900-FUN 
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Personals 


thal  there's  a  diffemce  between  being  bored,  and 
being  boring.  I’m  starting  to  doubt  it.  Send  me 
letters,  send  me  flowers,  send  me...  GCN  Box  789 

(42) 


GCN  REPLY  BOXES 

Replies  to  GCN  Boxes  should  be  addressed  to 
GCN  Box#,  Gay  Community  News ,  62  Berkeley 
St.,  Boston,  MA  02116.  This  applies  to  GCN 
Boxes  only,  not  to  P.O.  Boxes.  Mail  may  be 
addressed  to  GCN  boxes  for  weeks  after  the  issue 
in  which  it  appears.  Check  carefully  to  be  sure 
you  have  the  correct  box  number! 

ALTERNATIVE 

LIFESTYLES 

I  -900-740-6600 

Private  mailboxes  $1.39  minute 


LF  grad  student  in  Camb.  has  too  many  papers  to 
write,  too  much  stress  to  manage,  seeks  individu¬ 
als  for  occasional  diversion.  ...  (42) 


KINKY  ORAL  STUFF 

WM  27  will  put  my  tongue  anywhere!  Especially 
armpits,  feet,  other  sweaty  parts.  Prefer  smooth¬ 
chested  18-26.  Suite  424,  304  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  MA  02115  (42) 


BORED? 

I  am.  Winter’s  wearing  on  me  and  there’s  no 
relief  in  sight.  Could  you  be  my  relief?  I’m  26, 
I’m  a  writer.  I’m  looking  for  a  woman  who’s 
smart  and  funny  with  stories  to  tell.  We  could  fool 
around,  or  not.  (It  doesn’t  make  a  difference  to 
me  unless  you’re  really,  really  good.)  Show  me 


WHITE,  RICH  AND  FREE... 

I’m  not  white,  not  rich,  (not  male  either,  in  case 
you  got  this  far)  but  I  do  have  some  free  time 
now  and  then.  Want  me  to  spend  some  of  it  with 
you?  GCN  Box  WRF  (42) 


I’m  too  sexy  for  this  ad.  Box  666  (42) 


ARE  YOU  TOO  SEXY  FOR  THESE  ADS? 

Why  not  write  your  own  and  prove  it?  $10  buys 
you  10  weeks  to  see  if  anyone  else  thinks  so.  For 
a  limited  time,  your  personal  can  appear  five 
times  (ten  weeks)  for  only  $10.  See  form  on  this 
page  for  details. 


Divorced  grand-dad,  deluxe  edition,  firm  but  fair, 
seeks  needing,  creative,  caring,  obedient,  loving, 
vital,  suurogate  son  (any  race)  photos  -  letter.  Box 
102,  450  Tremont  St.  Boston,  MA  02116.  (42) 


GWF  27,  filmmaker,  drummer  seeks  women  to 
meet  for  drinks/coffee  see  movies  with,  possibly 
more.  25+,  race  not  important,  sense  of  humor  is. 
Make  me  glad  I  didn’t  move  to  L.A.  (42) 


GWM,  elfish,  thin  fern  wants  bad  white  street 
boy,  black-haired,  thick  together  eye  brows,  long 
chin,  long  boned,  wide/long  nose,  flight  skin. 
9801  S.  157th  PI.,  Gilbert,  AZ  85234  (34) 


YOU’RE  A  PAIN  IN  THE  ASS 

At  least  that’s  what  I’m  hoping.  GBM  bottom 
seeks  exceptionally  endowed  top.  Also  FF.  Box 
PS3  (42) 


GAY  COMMUNITY  NEWS  CLASSIFIEDS 


10  for  10 

IF  YOU  PLACE  A  PERSONAL  IN  GCN  BETWEEN  NOW 
AND  MAY  1ST,  PAY  JUST  $10  AND  YOUR  AD  WILL 
APPEAR  EVERY  OTHER  WEEK  FOR  10  WEEKS.* 


HEADLINE  ( optional ) 

BOLD _ 

max.  30  characters 

FLAMER _ 

max.  20  characters 

COPY 


BASIC  COST 

□  ‘Special  offer :  10  for  10  Personals 

$10  for  1st  25  words;  .504  for  each  addtl  word 
$ _ per  ad  for  5  runs  (10  weeks)  $ _ 

□  Flamer  $3.50  □  Bold  $2.00  $ _ 

(one  time  cost  for  10  for  10  personals  5  runs  (10  weeks) 

□  Business: 

$10  for  1st  25  words;  .504  for  each  addtl  word 
$ _ per  ad  x _ (number  of  runs)  $ _ 

□  Non-Business: 

$7  for  1st  25  words;  254  for  each  addtl  word 
$ _ per  ad  x _ (number  of  runs)  $ _ 

HEADLINES 


□  Flamer  $3.50  x _ (number  of  runs)  $_ 

□  Bold  $2.00  x _  (number  of  runs)  $_ 

DISCOUNTS 

20-30  Consecutive  weeks.  Deduct  15%  $. 

31+ Consecutive  weeks.  Deduct  20%  $. 

BOX  SERVICE 

□  Pick-up  box.  $4  for  6  weeks  $. 

□  Forwarding  box.  $7  for  six  weeks  $. 

BOXED  DISPLAY  CLASSIFIEDS 

□  $20  per  column  inch, _ inches  x  $20  $_ 


TOTAL  $ 


Name. 


CATEGORY 

□  10  FOR  10 

□  PERSONALS 

□  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

□  HELP  WANTED 

□  HOUSING  WANTED 

□  ROOMMATE  WANTED 

□  VOLUNTEERS 

□  APARTMENTS 

□  VACATIONS 

□  MASSAGE 

□  FOR  SALE 

□  PUBLICATIONS 

□  ORGANIZATIONS 

□  SERVICES 

□  MOVERS 

□  OTHER _ 


DO  YOU  BITE 

GWM  24,  5’ 10",  150  lbs.  attractive  with  smooth 
boy  body  wants  to  bite  other  smooth  boy  bodies. 
Safe,  discreet..  Pix  encouraged,  but  not  necessary 
for  reply.Box  B 1 2  (40) 


Announcements 


FISHER  PRICE  PIXEL  CAMERAS 

Do  you  have  one?  Has  the  novelty  wom  off?  I 
hope  so  because  I  really  need  one.  Write  to  GCN 
Box  Pix,  name  your  price . (38) 


YOUNG  CREATIVE  WRITERS 

CALL  FOR  SUBMISSIONS 

Multicultural  anthology  of  creative  writing  by 
voung  lesbians,  gay  men,  and  bisexuals.  From 
Now  On  seeks  poetry,  drama,  fiction  from  writers 
bom  in  1966  or  later,  especially  from  people  of 
color.  Many  submissions  already  received.  Send 
works  ASAP  to  Lowenthal/Wofford,  PO  Box  A- 
164,  Hanover,  NH  03755.  (42) 


WORCESTER  AREA 

Planning  meeting  for  ’93  March  on  Washington, 
March  22,  6:30  pm.  United  Congregational 
Church,  6  Institute  Rd,  Worcester.  Multicultural 
group.  Info:(508)829-989.  (34) 


Softball  anyone?  18  gay  women’s  teams  play 
every  week  in  the  Boston  Alternative  Women’s 
League  (8  competitive  and  10  recreational)  If 
you  are  interested  in  playing,  there  is  a  team  for 
you!  For  info,  call  Leslie  at  734-7337.  (34) 


GAY,  LESBIAN  AND  BISEXUAL  YOUTH 

For  a  list  of  newsletters,  pen  pal  programs,  talk¬ 
lines,  and  other  resumes,  send  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  along  with  a  note  requesting 
the  National  Resources  List  to  the  Youth 
Outreach  Program,  1213  N.  Highland  Avenue, 
Los  Angeloes,  CA  90038.  This  list  is  available 
free  to  anyone  23  or  under. 


VISUAL  ARTISTS 

Looking  to  form  informal,  ongoing  group  of  gay 
&  lesbian  visual  artists  for  critiques,  discussion+ 
support.  Painters,  photographers,  mixed  media 
artists,  etc...Serious  inquiries  only.  Debi  617-524- 
7992  (34) 


BATUCADA  BELLES 

Women’s  Percussion-Marching  Band  African- 
Brazilian,  Cuban  rhythms-plays  wide  variety  of 
community  events-has  openings.  All  levels  of 
musicianship  welcome!  Rehearsals  7-9  pm 
Tuesdays  at  Graham  &  Parks  School,  15  Upton 
St,  Cambridge.  Call  Angelamia  Bachman  for 
more  info.  Opening  date  3-24-92.  (34) 


SOFTBALL:  Competitive  team  looking  for  A/B, 
team-oriented,  fun-loving  players  for  gay 
women’s  league  and  tournament  play.  Wednesday 
nights  and  two  weekends  per  month.  For  info,  call 
Leslie  at  734-7337,  leave  message.  (34) 


Help  Wanted 


BAND  NEEDED 

The  Women’s  Lunch  Place  (a  day  shelter  for 
women)  is  looking  for  a  FUN  band  to  play  at  our 
Mother’s  Day  celebration — can  you  play  for 
free — or  close  to  it???  Please  call  Maura  at  267- 
1722  (38) 


PEACE  AND  JUSTICE  ORGANIZER 

Boston  Mobilization  for  Survival,  working  to 
oppose  U.S.  militarism  and  to  promote  social  and 
economic  justice,  seeks  head  organizer  to  build 
grassroots  involvement  and  activism,  and  to 
expand  our  network  of  members  and  supporters. 
Key  responsibilities  include  planning  political 
program  and  strategy,  increasing  membership 
involvement  and  leadership  skills,  fundraising 
and  event  organizing.  Minimum  5  years  organiz¬ 
ing  experience  required.  Salary  $27,000/yr.,  plus 
benefits.  Equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer.  Please  send  resume,  two  writing  sam¬ 
ples,  and  three  references  to:  Boston  Mobilization 
for  Survival,  c/o  Search  Committee,  1 1  Garden 
St.,  Cambridge,  MA  02138 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Strong  mangement,  supervision,  grassroots  orga¬ 
nizing,  writing  and  computer  skills  requitred/  5 
years  experience,  progressive  politics  a  must. 
$23,100+  good  benefits.  Apply  to  Personnel 
Committee,  CPPAX,  25  West  St.,  Boston,  MA 
02111  by  3/27/92.  People  of  color,  gays  and  les¬ 
bians  strongly  encourages  to  apply.  (34) 


Co-coordinator  needed  for  BatteredLesbian 
Support  Project  at  multi-cultural  women’s  shelter. 
Duties:  public  speaking,  facilitation  of  support 
group.  Spanish  speaking  helpful.  Formerly  bat¬ 
tered  lesbians,  women  of  color  encouraged  to 
apply.  6  hours/week,  $15. 03/hour.  Resume  by 
April  8  to  Transition  House,  Box  530,  Cambridge 
MA  02238  (34) 


EARN  EXTRA  INCOME 

Earn  $200-$500  weekly  mailing  travel  brochures. 
For  information  send  a  stamped  addressed  enve¬ 
lope  to  Galaxy  Travel,  Inc.  P.O.  Box  13106, 
Silver  Springs,  MD  2091 1  -3106  (40) 

EARN  COMMISSIONS  referring  clients  to  us. 
We  advance  funds  to  PWA’s  in  return  for  their  life 
insurance  benefits.  American  National  Investors 
Coip.  1-800-594-2168.  (38) 


GCN  NEEDS  YOUR  HELP. 

GCN  began  as  a  volunteer  run  organization,  and 
we  still  depend  heavily  on  volunteers.  In  fact,  our 
survival  now  depends  on  more  people-power!  To 
find  out  how  you  can  gel  involved,  call  426-4469 
and  ask  for  a  volunteer  information  package.  This 
will  give  you  a  better  sense  of  how  our  office 
works  and  the  type  of  help  we  need.  Below  are 
some  critical  ways  to  get  involved  right  away. 


PLAN  A  BENEFIT 

Enter  the  thrilling  world  of  events  planning.  Gain 
valuable  experience  while  mobilizing  the  commu¬ 
nity  to  support  GCN. 


PURSUE  PROOFREADING 

GCN  always  needs  diligent  readers  to  make  sure 
no  typos  make  their  way  into  publication.  Are 
you  good  at  catching  errors?  This  job  might  pro¬ 
vide  unique  satisfaction  for  you.  Proofing  hap¬ 
pens  on  Weds,  and  Thurs.  night  every  other  week. 
Call  for  details. 


For  sale 


“TAKE  A  STAND  FOR  SEXUAL  LIBERA¬ 
TION!  SUPPORT  GAY  RIGHTS!”  t-shirts 
w/pink  triangle  underneath  (S-XL)  $12.00,  2  for 
$20.00.  Freedom  Alliance,  P.O.  Box  240915, 
Apple  Valley,  MN  55124.  (30) 


BRAINTREE-’  MINT  COND.”  $147,000.00 

Colonial-completely  remodeled.  7  large  rooms,  3 
bedrooms,  1  1/2  new  baths.  Gunite  pool,  small 
professionally  landscaped  lot.  Low  taxes,  near  T 
and  Expressway.  Owner  (617)  843-3407.  (32) 


Services 


PHOTOGRAPHY/VIDEOGRAPHY 

Portraits,  Special  Events,  Oral  Histories.  10+years 
experience.  Call  SAMDPERIL  Audio/Visual  at 
617-524-7992  for  more  info.  (34) 


HOUSE  CLEANING  PERSON 

Eight  years  experience.  Trustworthy,  reliable  and 
responsible.  Spanish/English:  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Call  Octavio  (617)  286-4838.  I  do  win¬ 
dows  too!  (34) 


MEET  A  NEW  LOVER 

It’s  up  to  you.  Have  FUN  Local  #’s.  1-900-773- 
9800  $2/min  1 8+  CF  Comm  Oceanside,  CA  (40) 


Massage 


YOUNG  BLACK  MASSEUR 

In  Beacon  Hill  for  complete  full  body  Swedish 
massage  you  will  never  forget.  $60,  call  for  appt. 
(617)  367-9107.  (34) 


Roommates 


JP  -  3  MIN.  TO  ARBORETUM 

LF  41  seeks  friendly,  independent  roommate  for 
sunny  JP  apt.  3rd  floor,  porch,  wash  mach.  Sorry, 
no  pets.  $275+.  Open  to  temporary  housemate  or 
part-time  arrangement  for  out-of-town  commuter. 
522-2240.  (32) 


WATERTOWN  SQUARE 

LF  acupuncture  student  seeks  woman  to  share 
apt.  on  river,  2  blocks  from  Watertown  Sq.,  buses, 
etc.,  close  to  pike.  Canoe  in  basement,  outdoor 
pool  down  the  block.  $337  +.  924-1317 


3LF  seek  nonsmk  F  for  sunny  rm  in  lovely  apt.  in 
JP  W/D.  dishwshr.  Near  bus,  T,  Aboretum.  $290 
includes  all.  522-6266.  (32) 


TEELE  SQUARE,  SOMERVILLE 

3  lesbians  seeks  4th  womanist/feminist  to  share 
the  fun  and  frustration  of  creating  a  home  com¬ 
munity.  Avail  Feb.  $275+.  628-7604  (32) 


ARUNGTON 

LF  &  F  seek  F  with  sense  of  humor  for  large 
sunny  apt.,  w/d,  porches,  fireplace,  pkg.,  near  T. 
Quiet,  no  smike,  min.  drugs/alc.  $310+.  648- 
4107, 648-8245  (30) 


EAST  ARLINGTON— WALK  TO  T 

2  lesbians  plus  cat  seek  lesbian  25+  to  share  our 
home.  Good  communication,  sense  of  humor, 
open  to  racial  diversity.  No  smoke,  drugs,  mini¬ 
mum  alcohol.  Beautiful,  spacious  apartment. 
$340+,  643-2426.  (30) 


WEST  OF  BOSTON 

LF  +  dog  seeks  m/F  to  share  home  in  country  set¬ 
ting.  25  min.  to  Boston.  Lg.  yard,  deck,  pkg., 
W/D,  DW,  fireplace,  mod.  kitchen.  2  private 
rooms  +  bath.  No  smokers.  $450+.  Call  (508) 
655-2623.  (30) 


SOMERVILLE 

March  1st  or  earlier,  3rd  sought  by  2  plus  cat,  3rd 
fir.  Quaintly  beautiful  large  apt.,  100  years  old. 
Wood  floors,  laundry,  clawfoot  tub,  big  porch. 
Btwn  Davis  and  Union  Squares.  Quick  bus  to 
Davis,  Kendall,  Lcchemere  and  other  T.  Clean  but 
releaxed.  Good  neighborhood,  easy  parking.  We 
smoke.  $325+.  Rachel,  Chris  or  Jenny  776-2811. 


Address _ _ _ _ _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ Phone _ 

Deadline  for  Classifieds  is  Friday  at  3  pm.  for  the  next  Friday's  edition.  All  ads  must  be  prepaid. 
All  display  ads  must  be  camera  ready  unless  alternative  plans  have  been  made.  No  ads  accepted 
over  the  telephone.  Please  clip  and  return  this  ad  form  with  payment  to  GCN  Classifieds, 

62  Berkley  St.,  Boston,  MA,  02116.  Visa! MasterCard  accepted. 


CANNERY  WORKERS/ALASKA 

Up  to  5600/wkly.  Earn  $4000+/monthly  on  fish¬ 
ing  vessels.  Over  6000  openings  male/female.  No 
experience  necessary  call  1-206-736-7000  ext. 
5449B2.  (34) 


3  LF,  LARGE  HOUSE,  JP,  SK  4TH 

Independent,  cooperative  household  with  a  sense 
of  humor,  a  cat,  low  rent,  near  Ts  and  progressive 
politics  seek  LF,  27+,  non-smoker,  minimal  alco¬ 
hol,  experience  with  group  living.  Available  3/1, 
522-7572.  (29) 
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Try  GCN9 s 
Guaranteed 
Roommate  Ad 

All  roommate  and 
housemate  ads  that  are 
prepaid  for  two  weeks 
will  run  until  you 
find  a  roommate. 

Ads  are  not  automatically  renewed. 

You  must  call  in  every  additional  week 
you  want  the  ad  to  run.  Phone  calls 
tor  renewals  will  be  accepted  on 
Fridays  until  3  pm.  426-4469. 


PORTER-DAVIS  SQ 

2  LF  seek  F  for  friendly  independent  household, 
nice  big  apartment,  W/D,  driveway.  No  smoke, 
$330+,  643-5903.  (27) 


HARVARD  SQUARE  AREA 

LF  seeks  25+  LF,  Bi  or  SF  to  share  2  bedroom 
apt.  5  min  from  Harvard  Square.  W/D  and  fire¬ 
place.  No  smoking.  $337.50  utilities  included. 
Call  864-6609 

Professional  gay  male  seeks  same  to  share  2BR  in 

Jamaica  Plain.  Fully  equipped,  large,  all  oak,  eat- 
in  kitchen,  pantry,  W/D,  porch,  yard,  ceiling  fans, 
new  windows,  fresh  paint,  re  finished  wood  floors, 
one  block  from  orange  line.  No  pets,  drugs, 
partiers.  Available  2/1.  731-2205.  NO  FEE.  (27) 


FEMALE  HOUSEMATE 

DAVIS  SQ  (NEAR  RED  UNE/TUFTS) 
Three  women  (womanist,  of  varied  ages  and  sex¬ 
ual  orientations)  seek  woman  for  our  sunny,  spa¬ 
cious,  two  floor  apartment.  Friendly,  independent, 
quiet,  homey.  Next  too  laundromat,  stores,  park. 
Chem-free.  $300+  utilities,  2  phones,  666-2851, 
628-7687.  (27) 


FRIENDLY  HOME-SOMERVILLE 

2LFs  and  dogs  seek  ILF  to  share  house  in  Davis 
Sq.  Yard,  walk  to  T.  Short-  or  long-term.  No 
smoke/drugs,  minimum  alcohol.  $350+.  776- 
661 Z  (27) 


BIG  HOUSE 

2  LFs  seek  3rd  for  3  fir  rent  controlled  house  in 
Cambridgeport.  Parking,  yard,  near  T.  Bdrm  and 
study  for  $286/mo.  661-6771  eves.  (hrs) 


LOVELY  CONVENIENT  SPLIT  RANCH 

3LF  and  2  cats  (no  more  please)  seek  fourth. 
Suburb,  5  min.  to  Tufts,  10  to  Davis  Sq.  and 
Cambridge,  near  Rl.  93.  Lovely  2  1/2  bath  home, 
huge  yard,  gardens,  patio,  all  amenities,  fireplace, 
storage,  parking  ,  separate  phone  line.  Non  smok¬ 
er,  30+  desired.  $330+,  security.  Available  imme¬ 
diately.  721-2326. 


HOME  NEAR  WORCESTER 

seeking  L  for  4- bedroom  home  in  Shrewsbury. 
Available  immediately.  Parking,  washer/dryer, 
cable.  Independent  household,  $275/month,  plus 
utiltilies.  Leave  message.  (508)  842-1020.  (ind) 


QUIET  COUNTRY  RURAL  UVING. 

SLF  craftsperson  seeks  roomate,  to  occupy  fur¬ 
nished  room,  shared  kitchen/bath  and 
washer/dryer.  Vegetarian  preferred,  no  smoking, 
no  drugs,  pets  negotiable.  55  minutes  north  of 
Boston.  15  minutes  to  commuter  rail.  (603)  432- 
1081.  Anytime.  (28) 


TEELE  SQUARE,  SOMERVILLE 

3  lesbians  seek  4th  womanist/feminisl  to  share  the 
fun  and  frustration  of  creating  a  home  communi¬ 
ty.  Feb.  $275+  628-7604  (28) 


MAKING  A  HOME  IN  EAST  ARLINGTON 

1  friendly  considerate  LF  seeks  1-2  LF's  for  real¬ 
ly  nice,  spacious  3-bedroom.  Convenient  to  T.  Off 
street  parking.  Wood  floors,  sunny,  porches,  yard, 
basement  laundry.  Own  phone  line(s).  Petless, 
smokeless.  $385+util.  Call  648-0970.  (30) 


MEDFORD 

Lesbian  looking  for  housemate  for  large  2-BR 
apartment.  Near  Tufts,  T,  laundry,  dogs  okay. 
$350  plus  util.  Loren  391-1084.  (32) 


NASHUA,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Seeking  woman  to  share  townhouse  Exit  8. 
Sunny,  large  bedroom/closet,  washer/dryer  fire¬ 
place,  dishwasher,  some  storage.  Friendly  inde¬ 
pendent  environment.  No  smoking.  $ 290 +u till - 
ties.  (603)  886-9445.  (32) 


2ND  AND  3RD  FLOOR  IN  E.  ARLINGTON 

2LFs  seek  3rd  for  spacious,  sunny  3BR.  Yard, 


porches,  laundry,  off-street  parking,  own  phone 
line  No  smk/pets.  $400+  util.  Call  648-0970  or 


648-1724. 


NASHUA  NH  AREA 

GWF,  33  sks  same  or  GWM  to  share  twnhse. 
Must  like  cats  but  no  more  pise.  Lg  BR,  some 
storage, w/d,  deck.  $350  +  util.  503-595-2308. 


JAMAICA  PLAIN 

3LF  seek  LF  for  spacious  house  close  to  Centre 
street  and  T.  No  smoking,  no  pets.  $300+utilities. 
522-8235. 


Somerville:  Very  clean,  quiet,  private  GM,  seeks 
M/F  for  beautiful  apt.  No  petrs,  smoke,  or  drugs. 
Light  cooking  preferred,  foreign  coll,  students 
welcome.  $300.00/mo.  plus  util.  Details?  call 
625-9438  A.M. 


SPACIOUS  JAMAICA  PLAIN  APT. 

Looking  for  two  people  to  share  fabulous  3  BR 
apt.  Lots  of  great  features,  good  loveation.  Near 
T,  39  bus.  Pond.  Excellent  rent  $300  +.  Available 
Mayl  524-7767. 


Movers 


GAY  MOVER  641-1234 

(v.20+) 


POOR  PEOPLES  MOVERS 

Complete  moving  service.  7  days  a  week.  New 
and  used  boxes.  Inside  heated  storage  lockers. 
Truck  and  equipment  rentals.  We  load/unload 
your  truck.  522-0826 


Publications 


OFF  OUR  BACKS 

Lively,  down-to-earth  feminism  in  the  nation's 
oldest  women's  newsjoumal.  Analysis,  reviews, 
conference  coverage,  and  news-on  health,  femi¬ 
nist  theory,  reproductive  rights,  civil  rights  and 
political  work  among  working,  disabled,  incarcer¬ 
ated,  old  and  poor  women,  women  of  color,  les¬ 
bians  and  women  from  every  continent  $15/11 
issues 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  STORY 

That’s  what  you  get  inside  every  issue  of  IN 
THESE  TIMES.  We've  built  our  reputation  on 
addressing  the  issues  the  mainstream  media 
ignores,  and  that's  why  our  unique  point  of  view 
has  beat  trusted  by  thousands  of  readers  for  fif¬ 
teen  years.  Experience  the  very  best  in  alternative 
American  journalism  by  ordering  a  sample  copy 
today.  Write:  IN  THESE  TIMES ,  2040  N. 
Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60647  or  subscribe 
toll  free  from  anywhere  in  the  U.S.:  (800)  435- 
0715.  GIVE  US  A  TRY.  WE'LL  GIVE  YOU 
THE  VIEW  FROM  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 


GAYELLOW  m 
PAGES  |AJ 

Accommodations,  AIDS/HIV  rssourcss,  bars, 
bookstores,  various  businesses,  health  care, 
leoal  services,  organizations,  publications, 
religious  groups,  switchboards,  therapists, 
travel  agents,  &  much  more,  lor  gay  women 
and  men. 

All  prices  below  INCLUDE  FIRST  CLASS 
POSTAGE  to  USA,  Canada  &  Mexico,  in 
sealed,  discreet  envelopes  Mailing  lists  nre 
strictly  confidential 

Orders  trom  ouside  USA  (including  Canada  & 
Mexico)  payment  must  be  in  US  Funds  payable 
on  a  US  bank,  or  by  Post  Office  or  American 
Express  money  order.  (We  suggest  you  try  a 
local  bookstore  first,  to  avoid  possible  Customs 
problems!) 

USC  AN  ADA.  Canada  and  USA  fpr  women  & 
men  City  by  city  information  for  all  US  States, 
Canadian  Provinces,  and  the  US  Virgin  Islands, 
plus  nationwide  resources  including 
headquarters  of  national  organizations  and 
caucuses;  publications;  mail  order  companies 
etc  *12.00;  outside  N.  America  *17  (airmail) 
NEW  YORK/NEW  JERSEY.  NY  &  NJ.  separate 
Women  s  Section,  Manhattan  bar  notes  by  Jerry 
Fitzpatrick  *5.00;  outside  N.  America  *8 
(airmail) 

SOUTHERN/Southem  Midwest  64  pages  AL 
A2.  AR,  FL,  GA.  KS.  KY.  LA.  MS,  MO,  NM.  NC.' 
OK,  PR.  SC.  TN.  TX.  US  Virgin  Islands.  VA 
*5.00;  outside  N.  America  *8  (airmail) 
NORTHEAST.  CT.  DE,  DC.  ME,  MA.  NH,  OH 
PA.  Rl,  VT.  WV  *5.00;  ouside  N.  America  *0 
(airmail) 

RENAISSANCE  HOUSE,  BOX  292-GCN 
VILLAGE  STATION,  NEW  YORK,  NY 
10014-0292  (212)  6744)120 


WOMEN  S  REVIEW  OF  BOOKS 

monthly  review  of  current  feminist  writing.  Since 
1983.  Our  readers  span  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and 
abroad.  Subscriptions:  $15/U.S.,  518/Canada, 
$25/institutions.  Free  sample  on  request.  THE 
WOMEN'S  REVIEW,  Wellesley  Women's 
Research  Center,  Wellesley,  MA  021 81.  (ex) 


ON  STREET  W/DIVERS1TY 
GM  40  seeking  non-smoker  in  large  sunny  flat  on 
2nd  floor.  Washer/drycr  $400  includes  utils.  524- 
0095  Near  T.  (32) 


Wakefield  3  bed  2  bath  contemporary  DW,  W&D, 
cable,  parking.  Near  128  &  93.  $400.00  mo. 
includes  utilities.  Dennis  246-1905.  (32) 


NORTH  CAMBRIDGE 

LF  seeks  F  for  beautiful,  very  sunny  2  BR. 
Friendly,  quiet,  no  smoke,  min.  drugs/alc.  Hrdwd 
floors,  porches,  deck,  large  yard.  $375+,  poss. 
negotiable.  661  -8957  (28) 


BROOKLINE  VILLAGE 

2  L  seek  L  27+  for  7  room  apt.  ample  space  light, 
airy,  w/d  work  fir,  5  min  to  T  or  stores.  $333 
includes  heal/hw/gas,  prkg.  12  steppers,  recyclers 
welcome.  No  smoke  or  fur,  call  734-3536  (28) 


LESBIAN  CONTRADICTION 

A  Journal  of  Irreverent  Feminism.  Quarterly  of 
commentary,  analysis,  reviews,  cartoons  &  humor 
by  and  for  women  who  agree  to  disagree-who  are 
still  political,  but  not  necessarily  correct.  Sample 
$1.50sub.  $6  more  if/less  if.  LesCon,  584  Castro, 
No.  236G,  SF,  CA  94114.  (18.35) 


BROOMSTICK 

A  quarterly  national  feminist  political  journal  by, 
for,  and  about  women  over  forty.  3543  18th  St. 
#3,  San  Francisco,  CA  94110.  Yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions:  U.S.  :  $15,  Canada,  $20,  (U.S.  funds). 
Overseas  and  Institutions  $25.  Sample  copy  $5. 
Free  to  incarcerated  women  over  forty. 


"OH  MY  COCK" 

“One  queen,  one  cock,  two  balls  and  the  copy 
machine  at  work.”  Oh  My  Cock,  the  nastiest  little 
ay  sex  zine,  is  coming  soon.  For  info,  send 
ASE  (legal  envelope)  to  GCN  Box  OMC. 
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PRISONERS 

SEEKING 

FRIENDS 

I  like  art,  reading,  country  and  rock  music. 
Needing  and  hoping  for  a  “friend  and  lover.” 
Please  no  games.  Ricky  Neal  Elamon, 
#96677,  Northpoint  Training  Center-Dorm 
6-LL.  PO  Box  479,  Burgin,  KY  40310 

GM,  26  seeking  correspondence  from 
someone  who  is  romantic,  affectionate, 
understanding,  honest,  confident,  warm, 
sharing.  Anthony  Williams,  #120588, 
Louisiana  State  Penitentiary,  Camp-D,  Gator 
4-R-6,  Angola,  LA  70712 

Dominant  23  y.o.  gay  American  Indian 
“male.”  Really  would  like  to  make  new 
friends  and  exchange  letters — sex  letters  tool 
Interests  are  reading,  writing,  computer 
science,  kick  boxing  and  working  out.  Jerry 
Walker,  #470151,  Rt  4,  Box  1200,  Rosharon, 
TX  77583-8820 

■*t 

s 

GWM  wishes  to  correspond  with  gay  man. 
No  games  and  no  BS.  Mark  A.  Robinson, 
DOC  #910512,  WestviUe  Corr.  Center,  PO 
Box  473,  WestviUe,  IN  46391-0473 

Witty  Cape  Verdean  (Portuguese  & 
African)  25  y.o.  Gemini  from  East  Coast 
who  unfortunately  is  in  “tired”  Calif,  desires 
to  meet  an  equivalent  counterpart  for 
correspondence,  etc.  Can  write  other 
prisoners  that  aren’t  in  CA.  Gianni  Gomes, 
1600  California  Drive,  Dept:  D-97767,  U- 
247,  VacaviUe  CA  95696 

I  am  a  25  y.o.  who's  been  incarcerated  for 
five  years  and  I  am  soon  to  be  free.  I  would 
like  to  correspond  with  a  gay  male  between 
the  age  of  19-40. 1  carry  myself  with  respect 
and  hope  others  will  do  the  same.  Darnell 
Leoward,  90A6872,  Box  149,  Attica  Corr. 
Facility,  Attica,  NY  14011 

I’m  34,  I’ll  write  anybody  that  wiU  write 
me,  I  love  reading  and  writing,  plus  I  like  to 
cook.  Glenn  Hudson,  BC-5808,  Graterford, 
PA  19426-0244 

Black  male,  likes  reading,  cooking,  biking, 
swimming,  fern-men,  queens,  T.S.,  T.V.,  etc. 
Gareick  Daniels,  90-A-9428/Drawer  B/Roule 
216,  StromviUe,  NY  12582-0010,  B-3-313 

GBM  inmate,  thought  of  changing  my 
name  to  loneliness!  Please  need  to  hear  from 
other  gays  color  unimportant  I  wiU  write  aU. 
Angello  Williams,  80-B-1329,  Box  500, 
Elmira,  NY  14902 

Attention!!  19  y.o.  GWM,  looking  for  a 
man  to  love  and  cherish.  Interests  include: 
poetry,  music,  art,  cars  and  a  romantic  night 
at  home  with  my  lover.  So  if  you’re  my 
lucky  man,  write  to:  Claude  C.  Johnson,  SID 
#8358972,  Oregon  State  Penitentiary,  2605 
State  St.  Salem  OR  97310.  No  prisoners. 

I’m  in  a  protective  custody  one  man  cell, 
and  it's  hard  to  talk  to  anyone.  I’m  gay,  I 
would  like  some  correspondence  with  TVs 
and  TS’s,  mostly,  but  would  correspond  with 
anyone  out  there!  John  L.  Martinez,  #97973, 
Unit-32-B-Bldg,  Cell-17,  P archman,  MS 
38738 

GWM  inmate  lonely  and  getting  short 
have  pen  full  of  ink  but  no  one  to  write  seeks 
friend/lover  will  ans.  all  please  write.  Rex 
Koytila,  91A517,  POBox  500,  Elmira,  NY 
14902 

39  y.o,  interests  are  music,  classic  movies, 
massage  and  cuddling,  plenty  o  f  love  to 
share  with  someone  special.  Wayne  Tubbs, 
PO  Box  250.  Draper,  Utah,  84020 

30  y.o.,  nice  personality,  speak  truthfully, 
what’s  cm  my  mind.  Hobbies  are:  all  sports, 
country  music.  Rock  &  Roll,  good  movies, 
making  things  with  my  hands.  Craig  Parrett, 
D-21024,  B-5-B-220,  P.O.  Box  29,  Represa 
CA  95611 

I  hunger  for  some  type  of  freindship- 
asocialion  which  doesn’t  revolve  around  the 
prison-violence  mentality.  I  am  freindly  and 
easygoing.  I  love  cats  and  sailing.  Don  Geo 
Day,  E22707,  4A3R  60.  PO  Box  60.  PO  Box 
3476,  Corcoran,  CA  93212 


WOMEN 

SEEKING 

FRIENDS 

32  y.o.  dominate  female  looking  to 
correspond  with  sincere  minded  people. 
Can’t  write  other  prisoners.  Gwendolyn 
Jones,  152717,  PO  Box  8540/35,  Pembroke 
Pines  FL  33024 

Black  woman  looking  for  a  Black  woman. 
I  just  want  a  true  woman.  I  want  someone 
that’s  willing  to  spend  their  life  with  another 
woman.  Bascially  I  want  a  friendship  from 
the  beginning  if  your  interested  you  can 
write  me.  Naze  Simmons,  PO  Box  180, 
Muncy,  PA  17756.  The  gay  life  is  my  life. 
Try  me  you  surely  will  like  it. 

Single,  sexy,  Bi.  Looking  for  good  sex, 
clean  and  kinky.  Fun  is  a  must! !  You  only  live 
once,  come  on  write  me  the  best.  Collecting 
sexy  lingerie  and  making  love  in  the  rain 
turn  me  on.  Only  sincere  should  write.  Ages 
25-60.  Sherri  Kelley,  P.O.  Box  109-3822, 
PeeWee  Valley,  KY  40056 


37  y.o.  GM,  very  young  at  heart  would 
love  to  write  someone,  only  down  for  a  short 
time,  loves  outdoors  and  romances,  music. 
Main  interest  is  improving  myself  and 
finding  someone  to  share  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Daniel  Kelly,  #038394,  PO  Box 
1072,  Arcadia  FI  33821 

GBM,  age  32,  incarcerated  and  looking 
for  gay  friends  with  interests  in  sports, 
poetry,  sexcapades,  spiritualism.  No  inmates. 
Frank  Elijah  Smith,  #04692,  Florida  State 
Prison,  PO  Box  747,  Starke,  FL  32091 

6  months  until  I’m  free.  Lonely  24  y.o. 
redhead  looking  for  that  one  man  to  take  care 
of  me.  I’m  caring  &  willing  to  learn 
anything.  Write  Pat  Garrett,  PO  Box  8288, 
Boise,  Idaho  83707 

GWM,  23  y.o.  seeks  a  loyal  long  lasting 
relationship  with  a  non  smoker,  disease  free 
understanding  GM.  No  drugs.  David 
Duplantis,  C-P,  Unit  32C,  Parchman,  MO. 
38738 

I  don’t  have  any  family.  I’m  looking  for 
someone  that  wants  to  meet  a  young  guy  for 
friendship  and  maybe  more.  I’m  looking  for 
someone  open  minded  and  honest  and  that 
can  help  me  out  from  time  to  time.  Jimmy 
Cole,  #96613,  POBox  97,  McAlester,  OK 
74502 

Lonely  gay  angel  needs  your  letters.  Will 
answer  all.  Angel  Flores,  #189284,  POBox 
45699,  Lucasville,  OH  45699-0001 

I  will  be  released  from  this  hellhole  very 
soon,  I  have  been  incarcerated  for  several 
years,  and  have  lost  all  my  family  and 
friends  over  the  years.  I  have  no  place  to  go 
upon  my  release.  I  am  very  clean  and  neat, 
willing  to  pay  my  way  if  someone  will  find  it 
in  their  heart  the  desire  to  help  a  gay  brother 
get  on  his  feet.  I  can  and  will  work  doing 
most  anything  to  make  my  own  way.  I  know 
chances  are  not  in  my  favor,  but  I  hope  and 
pray  someone  win  read  this  and  want  to  give 
me  a  chance.  Gerald  Phelps,  #117296,  Camp 
C,  Jaquar  4-Left-3,  LA  State  Prison,  Angola, 
LA  70712 

Black  bisexual  male,  I  am  a  lonely 
prisoner  looking  for  mature  and  understand 
gay  male  for  correspondence  and  possibly  a 
relationship  and  race  or  age  is  not  a  factor. 
Lesley  Dawson,  213*276,  PO  Box  45699, 
Lucasville,  OH  45699-0001 

I’m  35  very  easygoing  and  will  a  good 
sense  of  humor.  I  am  not  particular  who 
should  write.  Gerald  Rubalcaba,  Box  7500, 
B  #85887,  SHU  C9.  B105,  Crescent  City. 
CA  95532-7500 

Interested  in  corresponding  with  someone 
from  the  Northern  Calif,  vea.  I'm  39  and  a 
weigh  [lifter.  Mark  Christiansen,  19762-008, 
PO  Box  1000,  Oxford.  W1 53952 


21  Saturday 

Boston  ♦  "Out  is  In."  Join  2,000  OutWrite  confer¬ 
ence-goers  for  the  le§felan  , gay  dance  party  of 
the  yeari  A  benefit  for  GCN  and  Otlt/Look  maga- 
zlneadt'#lfrH*aH<"Plaza  Hotel  Ballroom,  64  Arlington 

ostorT*  Get  involved!  GCN  Community  MeetS  _ 
for  OutWrite  attendees  and  others.  Come  and  learn 
how  you  can  be  a  part  of  the  community  newspaper 
of  the  lesbian  and  gay  movement.  Meeting  held  at 
the  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  64  Arlington  St.,  in  the 
-jjarendon  room  on  the  mezzanine  level.  12:30- 
bag  lunch.  All  welcome.  For  in 


Boston  ♦  Meeting  to  organize  Boston  Lesbian  & 
Gay  Pride  Parade  &  Rally.  New  members  welcome. 
2pm,  the  Center,  338  Newtoury  St.  Accessible.  For 
more  into  262-3149. 

Boston  ♦  Cocktail  party  sports,  by  Les/Gay  Caucus 
of  Nat'l  Writers  Union,  and  Bay  Windows.  ^Os  dress 
welcomed.  Betty  Silverman,  chanteuse.  6:30-9  pm 
at  Club  Cabaret,  209  Columbus  Ave.  Info:  Bob 
Chatetle  (617)  497-7193. 

Waterlown  ♦  Gays/Lesb  of  Watertown  (GLOW) 
potluck.  7pm.  Info/location:  Becky  395-4664,  Bob 
937-6942. 

Attleboro  ♦  Games  night  spons.  by  Trlboro  Tri¬ 
angles,  area  ass'n  for  les/gay/bi  &  friends. 7pm. 
Info/location:  SASE  to  Trlboro  Triangles,  PO  Box 
2751,  Attleboro  Falls  02763.  (508)  223-4636  (voice); 
(508)  223-4637  (ltd). 

22  Sunday 

Boston  ♦  Wild  Women  “Flirt  with  Flowers"  at  the 
Spring  Flower  Show.  For  more  Info  262-3724. 

Boston  ♦  First-hand  report  on  peace  talks  by  Israeli 
Ambassador  Zalman  Shoval.  Part  of  American 
Jewish  Congress'  Nat'l  Biennial  Convention.  8am. 
For  location/general  info  330-9630. 

Boston  ♦  ‘The  Dawn  of  a  New  Balance,"  spiritual 
talk  by  Tlakaelel  ai  Community  Church  of  Boston, 
545  Boylston  St.,  1 1  a.m.  Free.  Info:  266-6710. 

Cambridge  ♦  Party  at  Old  Camb  Baptist  Church 
spons.  by  David  Peel  8  Lower  East  Side.  8pm-mid., 
1151  Mass  Ave.  Info  623-1065. 

Jamaica  Plain  ♦  "Financial  Planning  for  Alternative 
Lifestyles"  with  Wendy  Traynor.  2-4  pm,  Crones' 
Harvest,  761  Centre  Street.  For  more  Info  983-9530 
tty-vid. 

23  Monday 

Boston  ♦  Lesbian  Rights  Task  Force  meets  at 
Boston  NOW,  971  Commonwealth  Ave.,  7pm.  For 
more  Info  782-1056. 

24  Tuesday 

Boston  ♦  “We  Wonl  Go  Back"  Introductory  meeting 
to  organize  Boston  NOW's  delegation  to  April  5 
mobilization  in  DC.  For  details,  location  call  Lynn  at 
782-1056. 

Salem  ♦  Panel  discussion  on  health  care  crisis.  7- 
9:30pm,  Screening  Room,  Meier  Hail,  Salem  State 
College.  Sponsored  by  N.  Shore  Gay/Lesbian 
Alliance,  PO  Box  806,  Marblehead,  MA  01945. 

Boston  ♦  Volunteer  Open  House  at  Northern  Lights 
Alternatives,  6:30-8:30  pm  at  Boston  Living  Ctr.,  140 
Clarendon  St.,  7th  fl.  We  seek  office  staff,  fundrais¬ 
ers,  writers,  etc.  Info:  536-6365. 

Boston  ♦  Healing  Service  for  all  affected  by  AIDS. 
7:30  pm,  Memorial  Chapel,  New  England  Baptist 
Hospital,  125  Parker  Hill  Ave.  Accessble.  ASL.  Info: 
738-5800. 

Cambridge  ♦  DOB  20-something  rap:  "Sex  in  the 
Age  of  AIDS."  Old  Cambridge  Baptist  Church,  1151 
Massachusetts  Ave.  8pm.  For  more  Info  661-3633. 

25  Wednesday 

Springfield  ♦  Seminar,  AIDS  Coalition:  What  We 
Need  to  Know  and  Do.  Topic:  Sports  and  Athletics: 
Heterosexlsm/Homophobla.  Open  to  public,  free. 
Springfield  College,  Locklin  Hall,  rm  233.  7-9pm.  For 
more  Info  (413)  788-3221. 

Boston  ♦  “Medicare,  Medicaid  and  General  Relief 
Benefits  in  HIV/AIDS."  Fenway  Community  Health 
Ctr.,  7  Haviland  St.  7-9pm.  Accessible.  Free.  Foj^ 
Info/to  request  ASL,  call  267-0900  x287. 

Boston  ♦  Greater  Boston  Business  Council  montl 
dinner  mtg.  w/guest  Dr.  Marshall  Forsteln.  Back  r 
Hilton  ballroom,  40  Dalton  St.  Res.  deadline  MaS 
20.  $20  members/$25  guests.  Cocktails  6  pm. 
Res  ./info:  236-GBBC. 

Springfield  ♦  Seminar:  “Sports  and  Athletics: 
Heterosexlsm/Homophobia,"  7-9  pm.  Room  233, 
Locklin  Hall,  Springfield  College.  Free.  Accessible. 
Info:  James  Genasci  (413)  788-3221. 

Boston  ♦  Post-war  El  Salvador  supper  forum  w/ 
Becky  Pierce.  Community  Church  of  Boston,  565 
Boylston  St.  Supper  6:30  pm  ($3.00);  Program  7:45 
pm  (free).  Res.  nec.  for  meal:  266-6710  by  Mar.  24. 

Boston  ♦  Media  Committee  meets  at  Boston  NOW, 
971  Commonwealth  Ave.,  7pm.  For  more  info  782- 
1056. 


26  Thursday 


Watertown  ♦  Writing  and  Spirituality  workshop 
w/Kelley  Conway  at  First  Unitarian  Church,  6:3Q 
9:30  pm.  $20.  For  info/registration:  (603)  742-4259| 

Cambridge  ♦  Women's  Group  of  Queer  Nation 
7pm,  Women's  Center,  46  Pleasant  St.  Free.  For^ 
more  info  354-8807  (TTY/voice) 

^Portland,  ME  ♦  Homophobia  and  Discrimination  in 
jting.  Rines  Auditorium,  Portland  Public  Library, 

5  KKjpument  Sq.,  7:30-9:00pm.  Sponsored  by  The 
Matlqnch  Society.  Accessible,  Interpreted.  For  more 
infojj§b7)  657-2850. 


Friday 


Amherst  ♦  My  Beautiful  Launderette  shown  by 
UMass/Amherst  Program  for  Gay,  Lesbian,  and 
Bisexual  Concerns.  7pm,  Campus  Center  Rom. 
908.  Admission  free.  For  more  into  (413)  545-4824. 

Boston  ♦  Fundraising  Committee  meets  at  Boston 
NOW,  971  Commonwealth  Ave.,  7pm.  For  more  info 
782-1056. 

Jamaica  Plain  ♦  Womon's  Open  MIc  with  Sharon 
Sue  Kleinman.  Music,  comedy,  poetry.  Crones' 
Harvest,  761  Centre  Street.  7:30  pm.  Call  to  sign 
up.  983-9530  tty-tdd. 


Cambridge  ♦  DOB  35+/-  rap.  Old  Cambridge 
Baptist  Church,  1151  Massachusetts  Ave.  8pm.  For 
more  info  661-3633. 

Boston  ♦  Womyn-ldent.  Womyn  writing  group.  7- 
9:30  pm  at  G/L  Center,  338  Newbury  St.  $1  dona¬ 
tion;  accessible.  Bring  copies  for  critiquing.  Info: 
Tally  232-6519 

New  Hampshire  ♦  Chiltern  Mountain  Club  White 
Mountain  Adventures.  Hke,  bike,  sing,  eat.  Stay  at 
B&B.  Deposit  req.  Info:  Bob  (617)  282-9192  or  Alan 
(508)  658-4652. 

Jamaica  Plain  ♦  3rd  Anniversary  of  Mill  Street 
Productions  featuring  Betsy  Sakind,  Rricia  Langlois, 
Kathy  Phipps,  Doshle  Powers.  8pm,  Crones' 
Harvest,  761  Centre  Street.  $5+.  For  more  info  983- 
9530  tty/tdd. 

28  Saturday 

Boston  ♦  “Women  Filmmakers:"  open  call  screening 
at  The  Boston  Film  and  Video  Foundation,  1126 
Boylston  St.  Sponsored  by  Blackburst  Multimedia. 
$5,  Includes  reception.  For  more  info/showtimes, 
call  Glgl  Picclllo  or  Suzanne  Taylor,  859-1822. 

Cambridge  ♦  Lesbian  Couples  llam-lpm, 
Women’s  Center,  46  Pleasant  St.  Free.  For  more 
info  354-8807  (TTY/voice) 

Cambridge  ♦  Community  Works  Auction,  6-10  pm, 
Danto  Alighieri  Center,  41  Hampshire  St.  Free. 
Accessible.  To  make/help  solicit  donations:  423- 
9555. 

Cambridge  ♦  Wild  Women  attend  Spectrum  Singers 
choral  concert,  8pm.  Works  by  Bach,  Schutz.  For 
location/general  info  call  787-2338  or  262-3724. 

29  Sunday 

Durham,  NH  ♦  Holly  Near  to  perform  at  UNH. 
Granite  State  Rm.,  Memorial  Union  Bldg.  3pm  and 
7:30pm.  $15.  For  more  info  (603)  862-1058. 

Boston  ♦  Boston  Gay  Men's  Chorus:  10th 
Anniversary  Concert.  Symphony  Hall,  301  Mass. 
Ave.  8:00  pm.  Tickets  $8-$30  avail,  at  box  office, 
Bostix,  Glad  Day.  Or  charge:  266-1200  or  247- 
BGMC.  Info/group  sales:  247-BGMC. 

Jamaica  Plain  ♦  Lesbian  potluck  brunch  11:30  am- 
1:30  pm.  Info/iocation:  Marsha  or  Nicci,  524-6470. 

30  Monday 

Cambridge  ♦  Boston  Bisexual  Women's  Network 
intro,  mtg.  at  Women's  Ctr.,  46  Pleasant  St. ,7:30- 
9pm.  Info:  247-6683  (Iv  msg). 

Boston  ♦  "Queer  Street,"  show  by  GALA,  gay/les 
artists  at  Mass  College  of  Art.  Runs  thru  Apr.  2. 
Tower  Gallery,  621  Huntington  Ave.,  10am-5pm. 
MCA:  232-1555. 

April  1  Wed. 

Cambridge  ♦  Incest  Survivors'  Thinktank.  This 
week:  Ritual  &  Satanic  Abuse.  7:15-9:15  pm, 
Women's  Ctr.,  46  Pleasant  Street.  Info:  354-8807. 

2  Thursday 

Cambridge  ♦  Lecture  by  destructive  cult  expert 
Steve  Hassan,  Old  Camb.  Baptist  Church,  1151 
Mass  Ave.,  7  pm.  Free.  Info:  864-9275. 

Boston  ♦  “Yes/No:  Issues  of  Consent,"  multi-media 
show  on  sexuality/power.  Part  ot  Mass  Coll,  of  Arts' 
Eventworks  Series.  Longwood  Theatre,  364  Brook¬ 
line  Ave.,  8  pm.  $3/$2  w/stud.  id.  For  info:  731-2050. 


Ton  ♦  "Bitch! Dyke iraghag!Whore!"  Boston  per- 
mlere  of  Warhol  superstar  Penny  Arcade’s  contro¬ 
versial  perform,  piece  at  Mass  Coll,  of  Arts'  Event- 
works  Series. 4/3,  4/4,  4/5.  Longwood  Theatre,  364 
^Brookline  Ave.  8pm.  Tix  $10  gen./$8  stu./$8 
from  ICA  box  office  8  CharetJ 

New  York.  NY  ♦  ^s^qrlhF^^^gl^PTOst 
begins  w/cocktail^W.I»8®^iS'TfwwlCice  contest¬ 
ants.  The  Vault,  28  9th  Ave.,  NYC  10014,  7-11  pm. 
Tickets  (advance  only)  from  The  Vault,  $35  men. 
$10  women.  Contestants  must  be  female  residents 
of  eastern  states.  Info:  (718)  353-4881. 

4  Saturday 

Cambridge  ♦  Self-defense  course  for  beginning 
women/girls.  10-1 1:30am  at  Sanchin  Women's 
School  of  Karate,  New  Dance  Complex,  Central  Sq. 
Ongoing,  through  Apr.  25.  Info/prices:  393-9423. 

Boston  ♦  16th  Annual  Artists'  Ball  by  United  South 
End  Artists,  8pm-1am  at  Cyclorama,  539  Tremont 
St.  Music,  food,  prizes.  1800s  Paris  salon  attire  opt. 
Shuttles  from  John  Hancock  Bldg.,  Copley  Place, 
Park  Plaza,  Back  Bay  T.  $20  adv.,  $25  door.  Out  of 
Town,  BOSTIX,  Copley  Flair,  Bostonian  Mkt.,  Mills 
Gallery,  Strawberries,  TicketMaster.  By  phone:  720- 
3434.  Info:  338-2288. 

New  York,  NY  ♦  Ms.  North  East  Leather  contest 
continues  w/Leather  Market,  10am-4pm,  Les/Gay 
Services  Ctr.,  208  W.  13th  St.  $3  sugg.  Exhib¬ 
itors'/gen.  info:  (212)  686-5248.  Also:  Contest 


begins  6pm  at  Paddies,  at  Zone  cfc,  540  W.  21st  St. 
Advance  tix  $15:  call  (718)  353-4881. 

Jamaica  Plain  ♦  Jeannette  Muzlma  Band. 
Contemporary,  original.  Improvisational  music.  8pm, 
Crones'  Harvest,  761  Centre  Street.  For  more  Info 
983-9530  tty/tdd, 

Atlanta,  GA  ♦  Atlanta  Feminist  Women's  Chorus  at 
Southslde  High  School,  801  Glenwood  Ave.  SE, 
Atlanta,  30316.  Signed,  access.  Tix  $8  adv./$4 
child./$10  door.  Avail,  at:  Atlantis  Connection, 
Chads  Books,  Gallus  Restaurant,  The  Boy  Next 
Door 

Boston  ♦  Aerobics  Against  AIDS  at  Boston  Athletic 
Club,  253  Summer  St.,  12-3  pm.  Top  instructors;  all 
levels,  ages;  incl.  step,  funk,  and  more!  Bring 
canned  food,  personal  care  products  for  donation. 
Prizes  for  top  fundraisers.  Sponsor  forms/info:  Patty 
Daly  269-7910.. 

Cambridge  ♦  Les/Gay/Bi  Swing  8  Ballroom 
w/Cheek  to  Cheek.  8:15-midnlght;  lesson  8:15-9pm. 
Smoke/alcohol-free.  Casual.  No  partner  nec.  $6. 
Old  Camb,  Baptist  Ghurch,  1151  Mass  Ave.  Info: 

6 29  mr 

nbridge  ♦ 

"’w/Janice  “GXL"  Perry,  Karen  Williams, 

Sakind.  8pm  at  Kresge  Audit. .84  Mass  Ave.  $13.50" 
adv.,  $15  door.  ASL,  access.  Spons.  by  Sojourner 
and  MIT  Women's  Studies.Tix:  New  Words,  Crones' 
Harvest,  Wood  8  Strings.  By  phone:  641-2131.  Mail 
Soj.  Tickets,  42  Seaverns  Ave.,  Jam| 
- SASE).  Info;,  - 


>..524-0415;-.  ■ 


5  Sunday 


Boston  ♦  Beantown  Women's  Rugby  Club  practice 
Tues/Thurs  6:30-9pm.  All  levels.  For  more  Info: 
Teresa  at  787-3939/Laurie  at  623-2341  (Iv  msg). 

Washington,  DC  ♦  NOW  March  for  Women's  Lives. 
Join  Boston  NOW's  delegation.  Info  re:  trans- 
portation/subsidies:  (617)  782-1056 

Cambridge  ♦  “Two  Nice  Girls"  and  Ksenia  Mack  at 
Nightstage,  823  Main  St.,  8pm.  $10.50  at  b.o.  or 
Ticketmaster.  To  charge:  931-2000.  For  more  info: 
497-8200. 


Saturdays 


Boston  ♦  40+  Lesbians.  Social  group  sponsoring 
potlucks,  billiards,  plays,  brunches,  new  members 
welcome.  For  more  info  891-371 1,  599-4472. 

Cambridge  ♦  Swingtime  Monthly  lesbian,  gay,  bi 
swing  dance  with  authentic  big  band  sound.  First 
Sat.  of  month.  Old  Cambridge  Baptist  Church,  1151 
Mss.  Ave.  8:15-9pm.  $6  includes  refreshments.  For 
more  info  629-2219. 

Boston  ♦  BLOW  (Boston's  Leathermen  On 
Wheels).  New  social  club  for  gay  motorcyclists  now 
forming.  For  more  info  and  location  783-9296. 

Boston  ♦  Frontrunners.  Meet  at  Metropolitan  Health 
Club  for  2-5  mi.  run  along  Charles.  Lockers  and 
showers  $1.  10am.  Also:  Tues.  11:45pm  at  MHC; 
Wed.  6:45  pm  at  Hatch  Shell;  Sun.  3:00pm  at 
Jamaica  Pond  Boathouse.  Info:  Sara  524-4025. 
Boston  ♦  “Two-Steppin'  for  AIDS.”  'c»as  Two-step- 
ping  and  line  dancing  for  the  HIV  positive  communi¬ 
ty  and  their  frisi'.ds.  At  the  Boston  Living  Center, 
YWCA,  140  Clarendon  St.,  7th  fl.  Third  Saturdays, 
7:00-1 2:00pm.  Donations  go  to  diroci  services  for 
people  with  AIDS.  l/ifo:  236-1012. 

Cambridge  ♦  Single  Mothers'  Support  Group.  Free 
drop-in  group  with  child  care,  alternate  Saturdays. 
Women’s  Center.  46  Pleasant  St.  11am-12:30  pm. 
354-8807. 

Boston  ♦  Pink  Flamingos.  TV/TS  of  New  England.  4 
to  6  pm.  338  Newbury  St.,  2nd  fir.  247-2927. 

JCambridge  ♦  A  multicultural  story  hour  for  children 
aged  3-8.  Sponsored  by  FCHC  and  Lesbian 
Mothers  Group.  Third  Sat.  of  every  month.  Info: 
267-0900  ext  292. 


Sundays 


Woburn  ♦  Chiltern  Tennis  Assoc.  Meets  each  Sun. 
for  singles  and  doubles.  For  more  info  (508)  670- 
0988. 

Boston  ♦  Work  Issues  Support  Group.  2  to  4  pm 
G/L  Comm.  Ctr.,  338  Newbury  St. 

Boston  ♦  Boston  Strikers  Soccer  Club.  Weekly 
novice  and  club  scrimmages.  All  levels.  3  pm.  Info: 
Erik  423-0929  or  Jeff  876-7612. 

Cambridge  *  Lesbian  Sports.  Magazine  Field, 
Memorial  Dr.  Spons.  by  DOB.  Softball  4  to  6  pm; 
volleyball  6  pm  til  dark.  $1 .  Info:  Steph  625-9551 . 

Northampton  ♦  1992  Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexual  Pride 
March  Steering  Committee  meets  2-5pm  at  The 
Family  Planning  Council’s  3rd  floor  conference 
room.  Public  also  welcome.  Accessible.  Info,  dona¬ 
tions:  PO  Box  280,  Hadley,  MA  01035. 


Mondays 


Manchester,  NH  ♦  ACT  UP/NH.  Meets  Mondays. 
For  info/locations:  (603)  746-3923. 

Boston  ♦  New  Support  Group  for  Recovering 
Women  with  HIV/AIDS.  Sponsored  by  Women,  Inc. 
Call  Magda  or  Christine  for  a  screening  interview 
442-6166. 

Boston  ♦  Positive  Directions.  Peer-led  support 
group  for  HIV+  people.  Boston  Living  Center,  140 
Clarendon.  12:25  p.m.  262-3456. 

Boston  ♦  Chiltern  Downhill  Skiing  Lessons.  Monday 
nights  at  Nashoba  Valley  ski  area.  Info:  Jim  843- 
66. 

♦  Monday  Night  Dinners  for  PWA's  and 
FrieiKfe;  about  100  people  meeting  every  Monday  at 
AAC  tj|  dinner.  No  reservations  required.  6  p.m. 
AAC,;|3l  Clarendon  St.  437-6200. 

ister  ♦  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  First  Parish 
3rch,  Mtg.  Hs.  Hill.  Beginners  6:30,  hardhats  8 
T>.m. 

Boston  TV  ♦  PrideTime — Boston  G/L  TV,  with  Bill 
Barnert  8  Cynthia  Pape.  7  pm  Cambridge  Cable 
Channel  19.  Also  Saturdays,  Boston  Neighborhood 
Network,  7:30  pm  Channels  A3&A6;  and  Somerville 
Cable  Access  Channel  3,  Thursdays,  9  pm. 

Boston  ♦  Queer  Nation  meets  1st  and  3rd  Mondays 
at  new  location:  Local  26,  58  Berkeley,  3rd  Floor. 
7:00  pm. 

Worcester  ♦  AIDS  Project  Worcester.  A  support 
group  for  family,  friends,  concerned  others  dealing 
with  HIV.  305  Shrewsbury  St.  7-8:30  pm.  (508)755- 
3773. 

Cambridge  ♦  Lesbian  Rap  Group.  The  Women's 
Center.  46  Pleasant  St.  8-10  pm.  354-8807. 

Cambridge  ♦  Partners/Lovers  or  Former 
Partners/Lovers  of  Incest  Survivors.  1st  and  3rd 
Mondays  each  month,  7-8:30pm,  Womens  Center, 
46  Pleasant  Street.  Free.  For  more  info  354-8807. 

Cambridge  ♦  Lesbian  Rap  (topics  vary)  7:30-9pm, 
Women's  Center,  46  Pleasant  St.  Free.  For  more 
info  354-8807  (TTY/voice) 


read  their  work  in  a  social  setting  every  Tuesday. 
7:30pm.  Donation  requested.  G/L  Center.  338 
Newbury  St.  For  more  info  247-2927,  247-0579. 

Cambridge  ♦  Afternoon  bicycling  with  Outriders 
(Chiltern  Mountain  Club  cyclists).  Departs  Harvard 
Sq.  Info:  Bob,  266-3812. 

Boston  ♦  Tefillat  Refuat  Hanefesh.  "Service  of  the 
Healing  of  the  Soul,"  for  Jewish  Patients,  their  fami¬ 
lies  and  healthcare  providers.  First  Tues.  of  month. 
6pm.  For  more  info  5663960. 

Boston  e  Gay  Fathers  of  Greater  Boston.  Meetings 
held  1st  and  3rd  Tues.  of  month.  Lindemann  Center, 
25  Staniford  St.  $2  donation.  8-10pm.  For  info  742- 
7897. 

Boston  ♦  Boston  Coalition  for  Black  Lesbians  and 
Gays.  2nd  Tues.  of  month.  Harriet  Tubman  House, 
566  Columbus  Ave.  For  more  info  424-6989. 

Jamaica  Plain  ♦  Batacuda  Belles  rehearsal.  Open 
to  women  of  color.  Multicultural  Arts  Center,  Centre 
St.  7-9pm.  For  more  info  864-5067. 

Providence,  Rl  ♦  ACT  UP/Rhode  Island.  Call  for 
meeting  place  (401)  461-4191 . 

Gloucester  ♦  Healing  Circle  /  Positively  Clean  and 
Sober.  Healing  circle  6:30  to  8  p.m.,  open  to  anyone 
facing  chronic  or  life-threatening  illness.  Pos.  CSS 
8-9  pm,  for  people  living  with  HIV  and  dealing  with 
Isubst.  abuse  issues.  N.  Shore  AIDS  Project,  19 
peasant  St.  (508)  283-0101 . 

frston  ♦  ACT  UP/Boston.  The  Living  Center, 
\ICA.  140  Clarendon  St.  7  p.m.  49-ACTUP. 

Cambridge  ♦  Bisexual  Women's  Rap.  The 
Women's  Center.  46  Pleasant  St.  7-8:30.  354-8807. 

Cambridge  ♦  Eating  Awareness  and  Body  Image 
Group.  The  Women's  Center.  46  Pleasant  St.  7- 
9pm.  354-8807. 

Medford  Radio  ♦  Dyke  on  the  Mike  with  the  Noisy 
Nelly  Show  —  queer  radio.  WMFO  91.5FM.10am- 
12pm.  Tufts  U.  radio.  For  info  3813800. 

Medford  Radiol  "We  the  People" — with  feminist 
Sheila  Parks.  WMFO  91.5FM.  7-9a.m.  Tufts  U. 
radio. 

Worcester  ♦  Support  Group  for  HIV+  G/B  Men  and 
Their  Significant  Others.  Closed  meeting.  AIDS 
Project  Worcester.  305  Shrewsbury  St.  7-8:30  p.m. 
(508)  755-3773. 

Boston  ♦  L/G  Freedom  Trail  Band  Rehearsals.  No 
audition  necessary.  Mass  College  ot  Art,  Longwood 
and  Brookline  Ave.  7:15  p.m.  266-0628. 

Boston  ♦  The  Buddy  Program  orientation. 
Sponsored  by  AAC.  4th  Tues.  of  month.  AAC 
offices,  131  Clarendon  St.  7:30pm.  For  more  info 
437-6200  x450. 

Cambridge  ♦  Bisexual  Women’s  Flap  (topics  vary) 
7:30-9:30pm,  Women's  Center,  46  Pleasant  St. 
Free.  For  more  info  354-8807  (TTY/voice) 

Cambridge  ♦  30+  Lesbian  Rap  (topics  vary)  7- 
8:30pm,  Women's  Center,  46  Pleasant  St.  Free.  For 
more  info  354-8807  (TTY/voice) 

Boston  ♦  Womyn-ldentified  Writing  Group: 
Poetry/short  stories.  Bring  copies  for  critiquing. 
7:30pm,  The  Center,  338  Newbury  St.  $1  donation. 
Accessible.  For  more  info  247-2927. 

Amherst  ♦  P-FLAG,  Pioneer  Valley  Monthly  meet¬ 
ings  held  2nd  Tues.  of  month.  Grace  Episcopal 
Church,  Parish  Hall.  6:30  pm.  For  info  (413)  532- 
4883. 

Boston  ♦  Beantown  Women's  Rugby  Club  practice 
Tues/Thurs  6:30-9pm.  All  levels.  For  more  into: 
Teresa.  at  787-3939/Lcurie  at  623-2341  (Iv  msg). 

Wednesdays 

Boston  ♦  Women  in  the  Building  Trades  will  be 
offering  free  introductory  workshops.  6:00-8:00pm 
from  10/30-12/4.  At  555  Amory  St.  Call  524-3010  to 
pre-register  or  for  info. 

Cambridge  ♦  Job  search  support  group.  Cambridge 
Women's  Center.  6:30-8:30  pm.  Info:  354-8807. 

Boston  ♦  Sales  Networks  Program  for  G/L  Business 
Owners  and  Supporters  of  the  Community.  7:30  to 
9:30  a.m.  The  Center,  338  Newbury  St.,  2nd  fir. 
Registration  required:  Marc  Spencer  262-2400. 

Hyde  Park  ♦  Women's  Pick-Up  Hockey.  MDC  Hyde 
Park  Rink  (near  Dedham).  8  to  9  a.m.  Info:  Janice 
326-1600  X350. 

Cambridge  ♦  Lesbian  Al-Anon.  Wheelchair  accessi¬ 
ble.  Women's  Center,  46  Pleasant  St.  6:30  to  8  p.m. 
354-8807. 

Worcester  ♦  Supporters  of  Worcester  Area  G/L 
Youth  (SWAGLY).  Social  support  grp.  for  youths  22 
and  under.  7  to  9  p.m.  United  Congregational 
Church,  6  Institute  Road.  7  to  9  p.m.  (508)  755- 
0005. 

Bridgewater  ♦  S.  Shore  G/L  Alliance.  7:30  to  9  p.m. 
Bridgewater  Ctr.  Primarily  a  social  group  of  age  25+, 
but  all  welcome.  Info:  Glen  293-5183  or  Dave  294- 
0367. 

Worcester  ♦  Support  Group  for  HIV+  who  are  in 
Substance  Abuse  Recovery.  Closed  meeting.  AIDS 
Project  Worcester.  305  Shrewsbury  St.  7:30  to  9 
p.m.  (508)  755-3773. 

Amherst  ♦  Queer  Nation  meets  6:00-7:00pm  at 
Bangs  Community  Center,  70  Boltwood  Walk.  Info: 
P.O.  Box  202,  Hadley,  MA  01035  or  (413)  584- 
4213. 


Thursdays 


Worcester  ♦  "Face  the  Music."  A  radio  show  by  and 
for  lesbians.  WCUW  91.3  FM.  8-9pm.  Request  line, 
(508)  753-2284 

Marshfield  ♦  HIV+  G/B  men's  support  group.  North 
River  Counseling  Ctr.,  7:-9:30  pm.  Info:  834-7433. 

Somerville  ♦  The  Thursday  Night  Dinner  Program 
offers  meals  to  PWA's  HIV+  and  triends  at  the 
Methodist  Church.  One  block  from  Davis  Square 
Red  Line  Station.  Info:  666-4130. 

Boston  ♦  Boston  Aiea  Rape  Crisis  Center  drop-in 
group  for  women  who  have  been  raped.  492-RAPE. 

Boston  ♦  Coalition  for  Lesbian  and  Gay  Civil  Rights 
general  meeting.  Third  Thurs.  of  every  month.  6:30- 
8  pm.  The  Center,  Room  206,  338  Newbury  St.For 
info  266-2956. 


Fridays 


Watertown  ♦  GLOW:  G/L  of  Watertown.  395-4664. 

Boston  ♦  GCN  Friday  Night  Stuffing  Party.  Come 
stuff  the  paper,  eat  pizza,  and  make  new  friends. 
GCN,  62  Berkeley  St.  5  p.m.  426-4469. 

Provlncetown  ♦  Safe  Sex  Brigade  and  Anti-UG/B 
Violence  Campaign.  Volunteers  meet  on  steps  of 
P'Town  Post  Office  Friday  and  Sunday  nights  at 
11:30  p.m.  through  Labor  Day.  Info:  ACT  UP  (508) 
487-2063. 

Boston  ♦  Friday  Night  at  the  Movies.  The  Center. 
7pm.  $2  suggested  donation,  338  Newbury  St.  For 
Info  247-2927. 


Tuesdays 


Boston  ♦  The  Woman  Poet."  Local  women  poets 


Kitchen  Table 


Women  of  Color  Press 

On  October  11,  1991,  Professor  Anita  Hill  testified  before  the  Senate 

Judiciary  Committee. 

On  October  15,  1991,  the  U.S.  Senate  voted  52-48  to  confirm  Clarence 
Thomas  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

ON  NOVEMBER  17,  1991,  1603  BLACK  WOMEN  FOUGHT  BACK. 

Within  hours  of  the  Senate  hearings  AFRICAN  AMERICAN  WOMEN  IN 
DEFENSE  OF  OURSELVES  had  launched  a  nationwide  grassroots  network  that 
gathered  1603  signers  for  protest  ads  in  the  New  York  Times  and  in  Black 
newspapers.  The  ad  asserted: 

“We  pledge  ourselves  to  continue  to  speak  out  in  defense  of  one 
another,  in  defense  of  the  African  American  community  and  against 
those  who  are  hostile  to  social  justice  no  matter  what  color  they  are. 

No  one  will  speak  for  us  but  ourselves.” 

This  ad  marks  an  historic  moment  in  Black  feminist  organizing.  It  is  now  available  as  a 
three  color  commemorative  poster  published  by  Kitchen  Table:  Women  of  Color  Press 
and  designed  by  Syracuse  Cultural  Workers. 

$15.95,  19”  x  24”,  printed  on  glossy  recycled  stock  (10%  post  consumer  content)  in 

•  •• 

New! 

Camp  Notes  and  Other  Poems  by  Mitsuye  Yamada. 

A  new  edition  of  Mitsuye  Yamada’s  first  book,  Camp  Notes 
and  Other  Poems,  published  in  observance  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Japanese  American  internment.  62  pages, 
$8.95  paper.  Also  by  Mitsuye  Yamada:  Desert  Run,  Poems 
and  Stories,  112  pages,  $7.95  paper. 


red,  black  and  green. 


Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ Zip _ 

Please  add  $3.00  tor  the  first  poster  ordered  and  $1.75  (or  each 
additional  poster.  Please  add  $1.75  for  the  first  book,  and  $.50  lor 
each  additional  book.  New  York  residents  please  add  applicable  sales 
tax. 


Please  send  me: 


_ AAW1DO  posters)  $15.95 

_ Camp  Notes  $8.95 

_ Desert  Run  $7.95 

_ Please  send  me  your 

tree  catalogue. 

(No  purchase  necessary) 


Kitchen  Table:  Women  of  Color  Press  P.O.  Box  908-G,  Latham,  NY  12110. 


FRONTLINES  &  MARGINS 

Discourses  in  Contemporary  Art  and  Culture  from  MIT  Press 

Discourses 


Conversations  in  Postmodern  Art  and  Culture 

EDITED  BY  RUSSELL  FERGUSON, 

William  Olander,  Marcia 
Tucker,  and  Karen  Fiss 
Images  by  John  Baldessari 

Engaging  more  than  80  artists,  theorists,  and  critics 
from  a  variety  of  fields,  these  conversations  touch  on 
topics  of  current  contention:  the  relationship  between 
theory  and  artistic  production,  the  role  of  art  in  the 
community,  the  meaning  of  postmodernism,  the  effects 
of  representation  on  racial  and  sexual  stereotypes,  the 
relationship  between  high  art  and  popular  culture,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  art  institutions.  Among  the 
discussants  are  Trinh  T.  Minh-ha.  Kate  Millet,  Arthur 
Bell,  M.  C.  Lyte,  Roxanne  Shante,  Jim  Fouratt,  Julia 
Kristeva,  Vito  Russo,  Michel  Foucault,  Dara  Birnbaum. 
Jane  Gallop,  Alice  Jardine,  Edmund  White,  Greil  Marcus. 
Ethyl  Eichelberger,  Douglas  Crimp,  Roland  Barthes, 

Julia  Kristeva.  Bertha  Harris,  Gilles  Deleuze,  Jacques 
Derrida.  Gayatri  Spivak,  Gran  Fury,  Malcolm  McLaren, 
Laura  Mulvey,  Fredric  Jameson,  Coco  Fusco,  and  Laurie 
Anderson.  488  pp  70  illus..  $25.50  HC  SALE  PRICE, 
new  in  paperback $16.95 


Lorna  Simpson,  Eating  Disorder,  1989.  in  Out  There 
EATING  DISORDER 
they  'll  consume  all 
,  that  you  do  and  despise 
what  you  are 


Out  There  • 

Marginalization  and  Contemporary  Cultures 

EDITED  BY  RUSSELL  FERGUSON,  MARTHA  GEVER,  TRINH  T.  MINH-HA, 

and  Cornel  West  Images  by  Felix  Gonzales-Torres 

Out  There  addresses  the  theme  of  cultural  marginalization.  It  engages  fundamental  issues  raised  by 
attempts  to  define  such  concepts  as  mainstream,  minority,  and  “other,”  and  opens  up  new  ways  of 
thinking  about  culture  and  representation. 

This  rich  anthology  brings  together  voices  from  many  different  marginalized  groups  —  groups  that  are 
often  isolated  from  each  other  as  well  as  from  the  dominant  culture.  It  joins  issues  of  gender,  race, 
sexual  preference,  and  class  in  one  forum  but  without  imposing  a  false  unity  on  the  diverse  cultures 
represented.  Each  piece  in  the  book  subtly  changes  the  way  every  other  piece  is  read. 

Contributors  include  Homi  Bhabha,  Helene  Cixous,  Gilles  Deleuze  and  Felix  Guattari,  Monique  Wittig. 
Gloria  Anzaldua,  bell  hooks,  John  Yau,  Martha  Gever,  Douglas  Crimp,  Audre  Lorde,  Cornel  West,  Toni 
Morrison,  James  Clifford,  Rosalyn  Deutsche,  Richard  Dyer,  Kobena  Mercer,  Edward  Said.  Gayatri  Spivak, 
Michele  Wallace,  Linda  Peckham,  and  Simon  Watney.  450  pp.  50  illus..  $29  95  HC.  new  in  paperback  $16.95 

Both  titles  are  part  of  the  New  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art's  series  “Documentary  Sources  in  Contemporary  Art" 
copublished  with  the  New  Museum,  New  York,  and  distributed  by  The  MIT  Press.  The  two  others  in  the  series  are 
available  at  MIT  Press  Bookstore  and  other  fine  bookstores: 

Blasted  Allegories  An  Anthology  of  Writings  by  Contemporary  Artists  edited  by  Brian  Wallis 

Published  by  The  MIT  Press  and  the  New  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  $16.95  paperback.  $19.95  HC  SALE  PRICE 
Art  After  Modernism  Rethinking  Representation  edited  by  Brian  Wallis 
Published  by  David  R.  Godine  and  the  New  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art.  $16.95  paper 

20%  OFF  any  MIT  Press  publications  with  this  ad  through  6/30/92  at 

MIT  Press  Bookstore 

Kendall  Sq  •  292  Main  St  •  Cambridge  02142  •  617  253.5249 


□  1  year  (49  issues)  $39 

□  1  year ,  institututional  $55 

□  2  year  (98  issues)  $67 

□  3  years  (147  issues)  $95 

□  6  months  (25  issues )  $25 

□  6  months,  low  income  $14 


Nama 

Address 

City 

State  Zip 

□  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION 

□  RENEWAL 

□  VISA  □ 

Mastercard 

Acct.#: 

Expiration  date: 

Charge  Amount:  $ _ Signature _ 

□  I  am  interested  in  GCN's  Sustain*  Program  (pledging  $120+fyear) 

□  I  am  donating  $ _ toward  a  free  sub  for  a  lesbian  or  gay  prisoner. 

Payment:  Check  one: 

□  Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  to  GCN  for  $ _ 

□  Please  charge  my  subscription  to  my  credit  card  (complete  all  credit 
information  above) 

Foreign  subscriptiona,  add  50%  payable  with  a  poatal  money  order. 

GCN's  subscription  ratesare  for  within  the  U.S.  AP0  &  FPO  Amounts  received  in 
excess  of  the  subscription  price  will  be  considered  donations.  GCN  is  published  by 
the  non-profit ,  tax-exempt  Bromfield  Street  Educational  Foundation. 

Help  its  spread  the  word  by  sending  a  camp  Ilmen  tary  copy  if  60  tn: 

Name _ I 

Address _ I 

City _ State _ Zip _ | 


